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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue New Year opens under brighter auspices than any previous 
year of the present century. At last the German danger in its 

most formidable aspect, which has long threatened 

Europe in the first place and subsequently the 

universe with the most hideous fate conceivable 
for civilized or uncivilized mankind, has been rolled back. But 
it has needed superhuman exertions on the part of the greatest 
company of communities ever banded together in a common 
cause, and some, as we know, have been ruined in the process. 
Our first and abiding feeling must be one of profound gratitude 
that it has been vouchsafed to us to escape from catastrophe. It 
is easy to proclaim now that the load of these terrible times has 
lifted that the danger was exaggerated because in challenging 
Great Britain at sea, and our Allies and associates on land, Ger- 
many was challenging fate, and that no other issue was possible 
than the victory we are celebrating. But it were folly to ignore 
the fact that politically, in a military and even in a naval sense, 
on several occasions the enemy came within measurable distance 
of achieving his goal of universal dominion. Among the facile 
optimists of to-day are the dismal pessimists of yesterday who 
have always been a grievous burden. Many of them before the 
war refused to see a danger that stared them in the face and was 
advancing by leaps and bounds—they infinitely preferred the 
Haldane view of Potsdam to the Roberts view. Even when the 
storm burst in 1914 they remained incorrigible, refusing to realize 
how terrible would be the ordeal, mocking Lord Kitchener's 
prognostications, declining to co-operate in, when they did not 
actively obstruct, the measures necessary to break the most 
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gigantic war Power that ever set out to subjugate the world, 


514 


wit 
When their own miserable half-measures had imperilled the Allied Co 
cause and we appeared to be drifting to disaster, many of those rey 
nowadays masquerading as “ victors” were ready and eager to ow 
throw up the sponge. Had there been sufficient intelligence in of | 
Berlin last winter to put forward a plausible project of peace, British Ko 
patriotism would have had the utmost difficulty in holding our unc 
professional swashbucklers, then suffering from “ cold feet,” who Bre 
would have tumbled over one another to come to terms, as these on 
men of little faith did not see their way or feel their way to the bul 
defeat of Germany, which they now treat as a matter of course will 
and as their personal triumph. In those critical days between the ove 
dropping out of Russia and the effective entry of the United strc 
States, we were to a large extent saved by two unconscious agents, you 
Lord Lansdowne prematurely hoisted the White Flag in public, sere 
and as the country was always sound it was thus afforded an AE 
opportunity of demonstrating its sentiments in a fashion to or | 
intimidate potential White-Flaggers, who realized that as practical — ima 
politicians they had no option but to repudiate Lord Lansdowne, J} resy 


which many of them did in language that left nothing to be § whi 
desired. The whilom Leader of the House of Lords to his great § the 
surprise found himself left with a Pacifist Rump consisting of J resp 
personages of the calibre of Lord Beauchamp, Lord Parmoor, § Peo 
Lord Buckmaster, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, ete. 


THE second factor that contributed to save the situation last — dan; 
winter was von Tirpitz and his blessed ‘‘ Fatherland Party,” who 
were re-created by the Lansdowne movement, and 
— retaliated by destroying Lansdownism. These Ger- in t 
t rae " eR 
man “ wild men” not irrationally argued that if | pur 

British noblemen with a great stake in this country, statesmen of | wou 
exceptional experience and authority who had long enjoyed the | o 
confidence of a great historic Party and had held the highest | and 
offices in the State, had lost heart to the point of seeking “ peace | Und 
without victory” it could only mean one thing—namely, that | Brit 
not only was Britain beaten, but she knew she was beaten, and | us f 
the British Government must have inspired Lord Lansdowne to | the « 
break the disagreeable truth to the people. Thus would any [| the] 
German have argued. Germany could therefore dictate her own | whic 
terms. Accordingly “ the Fatherland Party” opened its mouth 
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wider and wider, forcing the Berlin Government to do likewise. 
Count Hertling, the Imperial Chancellor, it will be remembered, 
replied to Lord Lansdowne by demanding that as an earnest of 
our good faith, and to prove that we appreciated the “ Freedom 
of the Seas,” we should relinquish Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Hong- 
Kong, and the Falkland Islands. Von Kiihlmann was placed 
under the orders of General Hoffmann at the “ negotiations ” of 
Brest-Litovsk, while an equally “ German Peace” was imposed 
on Rumania at Bukarest. It was ever thus with the German 
bully. Show what Whigs deem “ moderation” and the Boche 
will kick you in the pit of the stomach and hammer your friends 
over the head. Prove that you are the better man, i.e. the 
stronger man—he only respects strength—and he will kotow to 
you. He will torture a helpless prisoner of war and bow and 
scrape before a foreign sentry on Cologne Bridge. That is the 
ABC of the German problem never yet appreciated in Whitehall 
or Westminster even to this day. Most of our public men still 
imagine that the Germans resemble the British people and will 
respond to similar treatment—if we are kind they will be good, 
which is the exact opposite of the truth. With this delusion is 
the kindred delusion that a wicked Government was exclusively 
responsible for wrongdoing because no virtuous people—and all 
Peoples are virtuous—could knowingly commit such crimes. 


We had no excuse for misreading or minimizing the German 
danger before the war. It was tolerably obvious. There 
was little or no concealment on the other side of 
the North Sea. But our statesmen refused to look 
in that direction because any recognition of Germany’s hostile 
purpose would have necessitated our arming ourselves, which 
would have involved the abandonment of those showy programmes 
of “ Social Reform ” which were the basis of Progressive politics 
and the condition of the Progressive Party’s retaining power. 
Under the pressure of Radicalism there was an alarming slump in 
British Foreign Policy in 1912, when German hopes of separating 
ws from France waxed while French hopes of our support in 
the coming war waned. The Entente was in dire danger during 
the Lichnowsky-von Kiihlmann regime of “ colonial agreements,” 
which, thank God, our never-failing asset, the “ wild men” of 
Berlin, brought to naught. This political peril lasted until 


Vicissitudes 
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August 2, 1914, when France received her first official assurance 
that the British Government would not be “ neutral ”’—in accor- 
dance with the old Gladstonian policy favoured by the vast 
majority of the Asquith Cabinet. The country then realized for 
the first time the drawbacks of being governed by disarmament- 
mongers on the eve of a great war. In consequence of the 
unreadiness of Russia, the administrative deficiencies of France 
under similar influences to those that had denied the necessity of 
an adequate British Army, the Allies remained at a military 
disadvantage until the middle of 1916. We had another political 
scare at the end of that year, owing to several Ministers of the 
Asquith-Lansdowne Coalition having lost heart at the moment 
President Wilson was about to offer mediation. The Lloyd 
George Government was installed in the nick of time to save a 
diplomatic debacle that might have had catastrophic consequences, 
In the spring of 1917 we had our first and only naval scare of the 
war owing fo the terrible toll of the U-boats, which constrained 
many men, including some who should have known better, to 
metaphorically throw up the sponge, while in the summer of 1917 
there was a “ French scare’ in Downing Street, founded on the 
usual misinformation concerning our brilliant Ally’s moral and the 
idée fixe that Caillaux was returning to power. Finally we had the 
reaction of last winter already referred to. Anything might have 
happened with a mercurial Ministry whose courage was liable to 
touch zero, while another form of panic was the demented effort 
to weaken the Western Front—which was defeated with the 
utmost difficulty by the self-sacrifice of the Imperial General Staff. 


In the face of such vicissitudes the downfall of the enemy was 
no foregone conclusion, while at several dates military victory 

. appeared to be within his grasp. To admit as 
aanaed mei is in no way to detract ar the achievement 
of the Allies, who so skilfully turned the tables last summer at 
the very moment the Kaiser thought he had won. On the con- 
trary, it redounds all the more to the glory of our arms, which 
not only triumphed over an “ irresistible” foreign foe, but like- 
wise overcame domestic difficulties, of which the Man in the Street 
was blissfully ignorant, though they cannot be hidden from the 
future historian. Great Britain, in particular, has suffered from 
the conspicuous and painful lack of political leadership throughout 
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the Great War. France was in similar plight until a year ago 
when the hour brought forth the man. M. Clemenceau is the 
only national leader who has appeared among the Allies. His 
short and imperishable Premiership, which has witnessed a trans- 
formation unparalleled in history, demonstrates afresh the decisive 

wer of personality. Where would France be to-day but. for 
this lion-hearted “ tiger,’ who made all things possible, including 
General Foch’s glorious generalissimoship ? Where would England 
be but for him 2? Where, on the other hand, should we not have 
been had we produced a Clenmnceau who loved his country more 
than he loved himself and had no thought but to serve her—a 
single-minded patriot of incomparable intelligence but also of a 
character that commanded the confidence of every soldier and 
every civilian who wanted to win ? 


We cannot blink the fact that we are destitute of stout-hearted 
statesmanship when we urgently need it. And though we have 

all been infinitely happier since the killing has 
ow stopped, we are in this respect more anxious than 

ever. We could never believe that Germany could 
win, because we felt that our men were immeasurably superior to 
the enemy, and it was incredible that Providence could want the 
Kaiser to win. But now that the issue is no longer in the hands 
of the Fighting Men and that everything turns on the personnel 
of the British Delegation at Versailles—exclusively composed of 
Parliamentarians who shine in debate but have no conception of 
German mentality, a slender grip of the problems to be solved, and 
are wholly wanting in that steadfast determination which, while 
ready to yield on minor points, stands firm on vital principles or 
vital national interests— apprehension is keen. Our country has 
by common consent contributed as much as any other country to 
the winning of the war, but we are likely to cut a poor figure at 
the Peace Conference under a political system which rarely seeks 
to put the right man in the right place, and invariably subor- 
dinates public interests to Party exigencies. All that “‘ Unionists ” 
demand is that there be a sufficiency of “‘ Unionists ” at Versailles, 
“Liberals” that their “claims” be recognized, while Labour 
oly asks that their label shall be en évidence. It might be a 
convention to distribute offices or honours among competing 
British factions. That its real business is to lay the foundations 
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of a new Europe—a task taxing the very best brains and demand. 
ing encyclopedic knowledge—makes no difference to self-com- 
placent Right Honourables, who regard the world as governed by 
words, of which they command a considerable share and are 
consequently capable of coping with every human problem. 


UnDER the circumstances it is not to be wondered at that there 
should be as keen anxiety throughout the British Empire over 
the Peace as there was at any moment of the War, 
Such apprehensions have been accentuated the 
more the Armistice is studied, while the action of our Government 
over the Fourteen Points finds no defenders. We referred to the 
military side of the Armistice last month. Its naval terms are 
found to be full of loopholes likely to™cause trouble. Sir Eric 
Geddes stated in the course of the election that he had had to 
fight hard to prevent its being worse. Against whom? Surely 
not the French ? When we remind our readers that the German 
fleet—apart from the submarines—were not “ surrendered,”’ but 
are only “ interned,” and will be restored to the enemy (unless 
the Peace Conference decides otherwise), it may be gathered how 
badly Great Britain is served by those who demand a blank 
cheque from a confiding community. There is, moreover, some- 
thing maddening about the present regime. The war has afforded 
convincing demonstration that Great Britain is even greater than 
her most ardent partisans imagined. This supreme trial has called 
forth amazing efforts in all sections of the community—inventive- 
ness, ingenuity, unsuspected resource of all kinds, extraordinary 
creative and organizing ability. Our fighting on sea, on land, in 
the air it were impertinent to praise. Even that school which, 
denying us a serious Army in peace, spent the opening years of 
the war in sneering at our inferior “ staff work” have been 
reduced to admiration by the brilliant results we owe to the 
“brass hats,” who have distinguished themselves all over the 
world. Our generalship has been admirable save when subor- 
dinated to politicians. Our Intelligence—naval and military— 
is a theme of world-wide admiration. It has been so good that 
we may not discuss its methods, though it is permissible to express 
our gratitude to men like Admiral Hall and General Macdonagh. 
It would be strange if a nation so rich in various talents and 
capacities were utterly wanting in statecraft, and yet when we 


Strange 
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look at the eminent and amiable occupants of the four Front 
Benches of the two Houses of Parliament we tremble that it 
should devolve upon these to realize our War Aims and make 
good our prodigious sacrifices. They are clearly below the level 
of their responsibilities—that they do not realize this increases the 
general dread that Great Britain will be compromised at Versailles. 


Tue future of Europe does not depend upon any theories, but 
upon certain precautions being taken. The success or failure of 

; the Peace Conference and the security of civiliza- 
ame tion depend upon whether this is realized and 
acted upon. Our theorists demand that we proceed on the 
principle of “ Trust the German People.” Before the war their 
cry was “ Trust the Kaiser,” which we habitually met by the 
counter-cry “ Distrust the Kaiser.” So to-day we would say 
“ Distrust the German People,” many of whom are still Kaiserites 
at heart, while the vast majority would be Kaiserite in conduct 
should they be given another chance of gratifying their instincts 
as a People of Prey. The only safe procedure is to assume that 
whether a monarchy or republic they would do to-morrow what 
they have done to-day and to take all reasonable precautions 
against another “ Frightful adventure.” Civilization must but- 
tress itself against Kultur by encircling Germany with a ring of 
the strongest Powers that the circumstances permit. It may be 
hoped that the United States, which claims so large a share in 
the settlement, will appreciate this now that the President has 
wisely broken tradition and come to see stricken Europe for 
himself. This should be the main work of the Conference, and 
though taxing constructive statesmmanship should not be impossible 
as all the materials are to hand, thanks to the victory of the 
Allies. The invaded and devastated countries demand in the 
first instance strategic security against another such nightmare. 
We must contrive to make Belgium, France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, 
Bohemia, and Poland as strong as possible from every point of 
view—namely, by providing as much man-power as they can 
conveniently manage. None of them will wish to incorporate 
more Germans than they can avoid, but should any Germans—as 
may happen in certain contingencies—wish to break off from the 
Fatherland it is not for us to discourage them, nor to restrain 
any of our friends who feel competent to rule Germans. 
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Evurore need not fear lest Germany should become too weak, 
The danger is the other way if the “German tribes” ha 

- together. It would serve Germany right to have a 
Bolshevikism? iff dose of the medicine she administers to ot hers, 
But so far, although Germany’s plight should produce Bolshevikism, 
there is little evidence of its progress. ‘* Bolshevikism,” it is true, 
plays a large part in telegrams from Amsterdam and other centres 
of misinformation—it is eagerly exploited by that portion of our 
Press which is working openly like the Daily Nuisance, or quietly 
like the Daily Telephone, to mitigate the Allies’ terms to “ our 
German friends,’ but it is mainly a bogy. We observe the 
evolution of an orderly, powerful, German Republic under the 
auspices of the Eberts, the Scheidemanns, the Erzbergers, and 
other supporters of the war--so long as war was a German interest. 
They are backed, as was the Kaiser, by the Industrial Junkers. 
Hindenburg remains at the head of the German army—he has 
not changed his heart so far, though for the time being he has 
changed his tune. The German Foreign Office is under the old 
gang which looks forward to playing the old tricks should the 
Allies be so weak as to allow any German to do more at Versailles 
than hear the Allied terms. Ludendorff has been ostentatiously 
advertised as following the Kaiser’s ignoble example and flying 
the country, Tirpitz to have “ shaven off his beard ”’ as a sign of 
grace. But even if confirmed, these picturesque incidents could 
hardly be regarded as sufficient security for the rest of the world. 
Meanwhile the ex-Kaiser himself and his Heir Apparent continue 
to enjoy the hospitality of Holland. The Allies must resign them- 
selves to prolonged occupation of Germany to bring home to the 
German people that they are beaten. Electioneering denunciation 
of ‘* Conscription ”’ can only add to the difficult task of organizing 
our army of occupation with which the future of Europe is bound 
up, as by it alone can we hope to impose our terms. The sooner 
our statesmanship recognizes that, so far from “all war” being 
“ ended,” this particular war is not yet over—the better. 


WuiLE the victorious Allied armies have advanced into 
Germany and taken over their respective portions of the west 
bank of the Rhine under the Armistice, that 
instrument has been prolonged to January 17, 
Marshal Foch reserving the right to occupy the neutral zone 


A Unique Event 
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east of the Rhine, from Cologne northwards to Wesel. The 
“Watch on the Rhine” thus acquires a new significance, and 
some of the Allied watchers have learnt anew what inveterate 
liars the Germans are. Everywhere is found superabundance of 
food for the well-to-do classes, who, like their Emperor, have 
“hogged it’ during the war, leaving the poorer classes to starve 
under ‘“‘ the blockade,” to which the latter are encouraged to 
attribute all their miseries. Meanwhile, there has been unwonted 
activity among the Allied sovereigns and statesmen, Paris being 
the chief centre of attraction, having been visited in turn by 
the King of England, the King of the Belgians, the King of Italy, 
who have all received the warmest of welcomes. President 
Poincaré in his turn has paid a never-to-be-forgotten visit to the 
long-lost provinces now so happily restored to France, to the 
unconcealable delight of the people of Alsace and Lorraine. Any 
“plebescite ’’ would be a waste of time. M. Clemenceau and 
Marshal Foch have also paid London the honour of a visit and 
enjoyed some opportunity of learning what we all think of them. 
It is, however, no reflection on the Chiefs of State of the Old World 
to say that their brilliant comings and goings are eclipsed in 
interest by President Wilson’s tour in Europe, which is a unique 
event in the history of two hemispheres. It were hopeless to 
attempt any account of the ovations that have overwhelmed him 
on both sides of the Channel—the French and English vying with 
one another in making him feel completely at home. That they 
both succeeded has not been allowed to remain for a moment in 
doubt either by the President or by Mrs. Wilson who accompanies 
him. The Americans are great sticklers for precedent, as is only 
natural under a written constitution. There was considerable 
division of opinion in the United States as to the President's 
new departure in travelling, but it must be said that on this 
side of the Atlantic there are no two opinions that he has done 
the right thing at the right time in the right way. He could not 
hope, however shrewd and sagacious in the lonely seclusion of 
the White House, to master the problems of the Old World, and 
he increases the influence of the United States at this juncture by 
coming and studying them on the ground. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion on questions of policy, but these have a much 
better chance of amicable adjustment in “heart to heart” 
talks. 
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WE cannot help regretting that President Wilson should be 
unfortunate in his European apostles, who are unwittingly doing 
their best to damn his propaganda before it is 
fairly launched. It is not, we need hardly say, 
the President’s fault, but it should surely be some 
one’s business to put Dr. Wilson on his guard against entrusting 
his cause to British ‘“ back numbers,” who, as Americans say, 
“cut no ice” over here. It is, moreover, highly offensive to 
Britons generally that these “ back numbers ” should be allowed 
to use the President as a political weapon to promote various 
objects which alone they are powerless to compass. We do not 
suggest for a moment that President Wilson has ever contem- 
plated dictating terms to the Allies as though they had been 
beaten in war, but as a democratic leader he will understand, as 
will his countrymen, how keenly the Allies resent being told by 
journalists purporting to speak in his name, that we may not 
even discuss the Fourteen Points, or indeed any other points 
that he has personally proposed, none of which, so far as we are 
aware, have been seriously debated in any Allied Parliament. 
How would Americans like it, how would the President like it, if 
under any circumstances the French President crossed the Atlantic, 
and as he arrived the American Daily News, e.g. the New York 
Evening Post, or the American Manchester Guardian, e.g. the 
Springfield Republican, announced in semi-official fashion that 
President Poincaré declined to regard his views as open to dis- 
cussion by the Washington Government or by any other associated 
Government, because they were choses jugées ? On this showing 
the French President would have constituted himself the Dictator 
of the New World, and many Americans would regret that he had 
not remained in the Old World. We are all delighted to see and 
welcome President Wilson on his own account, and on account 
of the country and the cause he represents, but we protest against 
the workings of his Press Bureau—if it be his Press Bureau that 
is responsible—in these “ blazing indiscretions.” The London 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, who prides himself on 
inside information, opened the ball (December 16) by declaring 
that President Wilson intended by “ extreme pressure ” to compel 
the Allies to adopt his views. This was followed up two days 
later by a leading article in our contemporary explaining : 


“ Back 
Numbers ” 
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Perhaps it is not so clearly understood in this country as it might be that President 
Wilson regards the terms on which he agreed with Germany as the basis of an Armistice, 
and which were definitely accepted by the Allies after being modified so as to meet 
their objections, as absolutely binding, and that he will not consent even to consider 
four italics} any proposals inconsistent with these. If this has not been understood 
it is as well that it should be understood, because it is primary and fundamental, and 
until that is settled and accepted nothing can be settled. 


THEN the Daily News “barged in” with a communiqué from 
“a special correspondent ” (December 18), who declared that 
“ Liberal “The fundamental contentions of the American 
Principles ” delegation ” included : 

(1) The League of Nations must be a part of the Treaty itself to assure a square deal 
to all peoples involved. Without the support that such a League would give, the 
President is understood to feel American participation in the negotiations would hardly 
be worth while. 

(2) Freedom of the Seas must be one of the chief principles established through the 

League. This to make it unnecessary for America to build a navy big enough to ensure 
against arbitrary action by any nation. 
According to the same authority, “‘ American delegates are under 
stood to favour the inclusion of Germany in the proposed League 
of Nations.” Any such contention, wemay say at once, would 
settle the fate of that project, so far as the vast majority of 
Frenchmen and Britons are concerned. Nevertheless, ‘‘ The 
President is known to be determined that the League shall be 
embodied in the Treaty, feeling it would be useless if left to 
subsequent Conferences.” Nor did the Daily News “ special 
correspondent ” help President Wilson by adding that though he 
does not regard himself as ‘‘ master of the situation,” he con- 
sidered his position strong, not only on account of the acceptance 
of his Fourteen Points, but owing to “ expected neutral support.” 
In other words, the Daily News would rope in the Vatican, 
Sweden, Holland, Spain, and other “ friendly ” Governments to 
overcome Allied opposition to forming a political partnership 
with Germany! The prestige of these mischief-makers, the 
Manchester Guardian and the Daily News, in their own country, 
as in Europe generally, may be gathered from their desperate 
efforts to prevent Great Britain from discharging her sacred 
obligations to France or Belgium when Germany went on the 
war-path in1914. This was how the Manchester Guardian helped 
our people to do their duty : 


The miscalculations of the German General Staff of Germany’s interests, however 
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great, would not justify the miscalculation by English Ministers of British interests. 
Nor shall we repair the violation of Belgian neutrality by violating the neutrality of 
England. (Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 


The following was one of many similar contributions from the 
Daily News : 


This country must preserve her neutrality. Any other policy would be treason to 
Liberal principles. (Daily News, August 3, 1914.) 


NEITHER paper can hope to recover from such utterances during 
the lifetime of the present generation. Could President Wilson 
. select less persuasive mouthpieces, unless it were 
— the Nation? And yet far worse influences are 
ote nie Ser Es , 

exploiting his visit and his supposed views, for 

after all the Daily News and the Manchester Guardian at any rate 
made the amende of supporting the Allied cause when our Govern- 
ment had drifted into war despite them. Such was not the case 
with our Bolsheviks, who in war as in peace continued to play 
the enemy’s game, and are now running the “ League of Nations,” 
which, as may be gathered from the symposium of German 
capitalists, has become a vital German interest because affording 
Germany the best, if not the only, hope of regaining her European 
ascendancy, commercially in the first instance, and subsequently 
by arms. We are therefore not surprised to find that “a great 
public campaign advocating the immediate establishment of a 
League of Nations” is to be inaugurated by the Trade Union 
Congress and the Labour Party, prominent among its advocates 
being Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. George Lansbury, and Mrs. 
Snowden, who are regarded as the leaders of the British Bolsheviks 
and traitors to civilization as well as to the national cause. The 
League of Nations runs the risk of being strangled before it is 
born, which is regrettable from every point of view, as it is an 
interesting project to be fairly and squarely considered without 
fear or favour, though so far its friends on this side of the Atlantic 
are either professional Pacifists or hangers-on of Germany. The 
President’s utterances have been irreproachable ever since he 
landed in France, and his visit affords immense delight to his 
hosts of all nations, but his programme is seriously prejudiced by 
interested enthusiasts whom it would be wise of the Presidential 
Secretariat to “turn down” as a public nuisance. The mystery is 
deepened by the fact that a totally different note is simultaneously 
struck in the Press of the United States by American correspon- 
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dents enjoying Dr. Wilson’s confidence. We refer particularly to a 
notable dispatch from the well-informed Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Times then in Paris with the President (see 
Morning Post, Washington correspondence, December 19). Accord- 
ing to this authority, who is more likely to know President Wilson’s 
mind than any one connected with the Manchester Guardian or 
the Daily News, “‘ Mr. Wilson has not come to France with a hard- 
and-fast formula for the adjustment of problems relating to the 
negotiations of the Peace Treaty.” Therefore, “The fear enter- 
tained both in Europe and America that he had formulated views 
which would not admit of compromise may be dismissed.” We 
are told, what we have always believed, that ‘‘ The Allied Goverr- 
ments will find Mr. Wilson ready to understand and appreciate 
the situations brought forward by them even if they conflict with 
the popular conception of American aspirations.”” As we sup- 
posed, “ President Wilson has come to Paris for the purpose of 
having a frank exchange of views with the Allied plenipotentiaries, 
and his views on Leagues of Nations are not inflexible, although 
his heart is set on the project.” As regards an even more burning 
topic, the same correspondent adds : 


It is true that the President has definite views as to what constitutes the Freedom 
of the Seas, and is convinced that an interpretation of the principles involved should be 
included in the Peace Treaty. It is equally true that he is inclined toward adjustments 
that may not dovetail with the present ideas of European Allied statesmen. But that 
he has come to Paris in an unconciliatory spirit or without a true appreciation of the 
sensibilities and local problems of European Governments and peoples is far from the 
truth. 


One could hardly imagine a sagacious statesman of President 
Wilson’s experience of public affairs arriving in Europe in any 
other frame of mind. He would be the first to recognize the 
impossibility, and even the indecency, of attempting to dictate 
to nations who have been through what the Allies have undergone 
during these four and a half years, on what they regard as vital 
interests. 


PRESIDENT WILSON has since completely effaced the bad impres- 

sion created by overzealous British propagandists in his famous 

4 interview with the Paris correspondent of the 
Ban on 


“aioe Times (see Times, December 21), a journalistic 

“scoop,” if such a phrase be permissible in such a 
connexion, of which our leading journal is justifiably proud. It 
is not every day that an American President allows himself to be 
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interviewed, and though President Wilson talks frequently and 
freely to the Press, he had not hitherto been “ interviewed ” 
during his term of office. This achievement will yet further 
inflame the envenomed enemies of the Northcliffe Press, but 
every one feels that the President was wise in departing from his 
rule, and that the Times was the proper vehicle for his communica- 
tion to the British Empire. He took this opportunity on the 
eve of his visit to England, where he arrived on Boxing Day, to 
clear away certain misunderstandings, which, however, we may 
feel sure will be revived by those who are determined to pervert 
his presence in Europe to Party political purposes. He disclaimed 
any idea of being a Dictator—a claim, as he fully realizes, that 
would put his Government in a foolish and his country in a false 
position. In his own phrase, there could be no “ Master of 
Europe ’—it is the very thing we have fought against, as we 
have always fought against it. He emphasized the contrast 
between the old Congress of Vienna and the coming Congress of 
Versailles. The former had effected much evil. The latter had 
to right many wrongs. The one was a congress of ** bosses ”’— 
“ the delegates were concerned more with their own interests and 
of those of the classes they represented than with the wishes of 
their peoples. Versailles must be a meeting of the servants of 
the peoples represented by the delegates.” This declaration is 
peculiarly welcome to the British, who have no desire to be 
“bossed’’ by anybody, including the “bosses” of Downing 
Street, who inspire less confidence than they imagine, because 
outside the charmed circle of the Cabinet boundless self-assurance 
is regarded as an inadequate substitute for statesmanship. It is 
therefore something to learn that ‘‘ Boss ” Lloyd George, “ Boss ” 
Balfour, “‘ Boss” Bonar Law, or whatever other “ bosses ” may 
cross the Channel on our behalf, will be received and regarded at 
Versailles as the servants of the British Empire with a mandate 
to carry out British wishes which were eloquently demonstrated 
during the General Election. 


EQUALLY satisfactory is the news that the American President is 
making such Press arrangements as will ensure the nations, 


* including our own, having a chance of knowing 
what is transpiring at Versailles, and how their 
representatives are fulfilling their trust. This should put an 
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effective stopper on the perilous backstairs activities of the 
International Jew and the International Jesuit, to say nothing 
of the International Lady so closely associated with one or other. 
Secret Diplomacy with its various ramifications is a thing of the 
past. It has had its day. But, let us make no mistake, it will 
make a desperate effort to capture “ Versailles,’ backed as it is 
by International Finance. It cannot be killed by mere denun- 
ciation, but only by sleepless vigilance, especially as regards 
illicit meetings between agents of the various Powers at neutral 
centres or elsewhere. In criticizing Secret Diplomacy we would 
cast no reflection on the professional diplomats of Great Britain, 
who, pace journalists, when given a fair chance have usually 
acquitted themselves with credit and distinction—away from 
Berlin, where for many years British interests were ill-defended 
or undefended. In recent times our professional diplomats have 
had, so to speak, “ no show,” the bread being taken out of their 
mouths by professional politicians. We all remember the fateful 
and fatal Mission of Lord Haldane to Berlin in February 1912, 
which led directly to Armageddon, because not unnaturally the 
enemy argued that if we put forward the translator of Schopen- 
hauer as our fighting man, we could not be a fighting race, and 
they acted accordingly. Scarcely less mischievous was General 
Smuts’s mysterious visit to Switzerland last winter on the initia- 
tive of Mr. Lloyd George in the teeth of France and Italy, and 
unknown to many British Ministers, including the Prime Minister’s 
closest confidants. This gratuitous piece of folly might easily 
have led to a diplomatic debacle of the Entente, followed by a 
military debacle, had not the French and Italian Governments 
made superhuman efforts to prevent their peoples from realizing 
that a member of the British War Cabinet was confabulating 
with that “ snake in the grass,’ Count Albert Mensdorff, on one 
or other Alp. 


Noruine could be more undemocratic than such operations 
conducted behind the back of a people at war, who would have 
vehemently protested had they been allowed to 
know what their Statesmen were doing. Equally 
ill-judged was the official inquiry, which has never been elucidated, 
that was addressed to the Vatican in the autumn of 1917 by 
Downing Street. It was casually disclosed in a Reuter telegram 


Undemocratic 
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from Rome that was excluded from every newspaper bar one. 
The news of this démarche was a thunderclap even to members 
of our War Cabinet, who denied the possibility of telegrams 
being sent without their knowledge. But for Reuter’s salutary 
indiscretion aud the carelessness of some censor, this episode 
might have produced dangerous developments. There were 
doubtless other equally odious intrigues during the last year 
and a half, especially at those not infrequent moments when 
politicians lost their heads as we were not getting to Berlin so 
fast as they had anticipated. If such proceedings are put an 
end to by President Wilson’s more open methods, no country 
will gain more than Great Britain, whose Amateur Diplomats 
inspire scarcely less terror than our Amateur Strategists. The 
world war must be followed by a world peace, founded upon the 
security of civilization. It is for this that the people have 
fought—they will be content with nothing less, and it is infantile 
to suggest that issues affecting every community can be settled 
in secret conclave by a handful of “ bosses,” of whom our own 
are from all accounts unlikely to in any serious sense represent 
the virility of the British nation, but only the anility of our Front 
Benches. As President Wilson told his Times interviewer, 
“ There is no master mind who can settle the problems of to-day. 
If there is anybody who thinks that he knows what is in the 
mind of all the peoples, that man is a fool. We have all got to 
put our heads together and pool everything we have got for 
the benefit of the ideals which are common to us all.” We 
will say nothing of any Allied community or Associated Power, 
but our own country, which is nowadays acknowledged to be 
the most modest of mankind, undoubtedly contains several 
such “fools” as the President warns us against, for un- 
luckily it is the self-complacent charlatan, entirely unconscious 
of his own ineptitude, and worshipped as a demi-god by an 
equally blatant Press, who frequently succeeds in coming 
to the top, or near the top, under Parliamentarism, which 
exalts the gift of expression over every attribute of States- 
manship. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON assuredly had no need to justify his visit 
to Europe. He is a thoroughly human being who wished to 
study world problems on the ground, and to 
discuss them face to face with those primarily 
concerned. As he told his Times interviewer: 
“The issues which must be determined at the forthcoming 
Conferences will be of such overwhelming importance that the 
United States cannot refuse to share with the A’lies their 
great. responsibility to civilization, and it is only by the 
frankest personal counsel with the statesmen of the Allied 
countries that I can in some measure assist in the solution 
of these problems.” This is not the language of a “ boss,” and 
we feel sure that whatever ambitions may be cherished by the 
more excitable of his compatriots, the President will in Europe 
be as much a learner as a teacher and will return home with a 
knowledge of our Old World affairs and our Old World difficulties 
such as was possessed by none of his predecessors, and which 
will make him hereafter a most valuable coadjutor and counse!lor 
in all matters of common interest, from some of which, despite 
her traditional detachment and reverence for the memory of 
George Washington, the United States will find it increasingly 
difficult to stand aloof. She has played too great a part of late 
years to relapse into her former isolation. Even if she wished 
America will be unable to wash her hands of Europe after the 
settlement of Versailles, which her President violated all precedent 
and crossed the Atlantic to take a hand in. That much is surely 
common ground and does not involve any of those “ entangling 
Alliances”’ which are anathema to Americans. At one time 
British spokesmen were wont to perorate on ‘an Anglo-Saxon 
alliance,” and to this day some dining clubs in London and 
New York talk similar nonsense, but the great bulk of Britons 
throughout the British Empire agree with the people of 
the United States, that despite our speaking the same lan- 
guage we are foreign nations to one another, that our ways lie 
apart, and that our best hope of maintaining those friendly 
relations which are essential to the maintenance of the world’s 
peace depends on our not attempting to enter into any artificial 
arrangements which are foredoomed to failure, seeing that it 
has always been impossible even to get a serious Arbitration 
VOL. LXXII 34 
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Treaty ratified in Washington. If we are wise we shall frankly 
accept the situation, and “ Pilgrims” and other well-meaning 
bodies will put much water into their wine and give up exasperating 
American audiences by talking of the “tragedy ” of a hundred 
and fifty years ago. If it was a tragedy—which we take leave 
to doubt—it had many compensations to both communities, of 
which to-day both are reaping the advantage. 


WE can at any rate work together to make the Versailles Con- 
ference the success which largely depends on Anglo-American 
goodwill and steadfast co-operation in overcoming 
difficulties not to be despised. President Wilson 
was asked as to the “ great purpose” of the Peace 
Conference, to which he answered : 


Freedom of 
the Seas 


I think the plain man on the street could answer that question as well as I can. 
The plain people of all nations are now looking with anxious expectation towards Ver- 
sailles, and I am sure that they are asking themselves this one question, ‘ Will there 
be found enough of wisdom and purpose among the statesmen there assembled to 
create a safeguard against future wars?” The difficulties and responsibilities, some 
of them very urgent and pressing, which are presented by the successful termination 
of the Great War must, of course, be shared by the great nations of the world as com- 
rades of the less powerful. 


That is surely an admirable appreciation of what the world may 
hope from Versailles, while it indicates that the American Presi- 
dent recognizes that for practical purposes the United States 
must subsequently remain a European Power. Those who regard 
the “Freedom of the Seas” as a brickbat for Britain—-it has 
become the most popular war-cry throughout Germany—derived 
little encouragement from President Wilson’s reference to the 
British Navy, upon which subject something he had said in 
Congress prior to his departure from the States had been mis- 
construed on this side. On being asked whether he contemplated 
visiting our Grand Fleet, Mr. Wilson replied : 

I am afraid that I shall not have time to do that now. I have so fully realized from 
the beginning that behind the great Army there was the strong, silent, and watchful 
support of the British Navy, securing communications of the Allies, that it would give 
me a great deal of pleasure to visit the Grand Fleet if it were possible for me to do 80. 
There has been a very happy comradeship and loyal co-operation between the Navy of 
Great Britain and the Navy of the United States, and I am sure that all of our people 


at home are keenly appreciative of it and know its full significance in the winning of 
the war. 


In discussing the réle of the British Fleet in maintaining the 
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“Freedom of the Seas” for the free people of the world, the 
President spoke fairly, acknowledging 

with what unanimity and with what passionate conviction the people of Great Britain 
and America have entertained the same conception of liberty and justice. It is essential 
to the future peace of the world that there should be the frankest possible co-operation 
and the most generous understanding between the two English-speaking democracies. 
We comprehend and appreciate, I believe, the grave problems which the war has brought 
to the British people, and fully understand the special international questions which 
arise from the fact of your peculiar position as an island Empire. 


BEFORE leaving Paris for London, President Wilson, who has 
been wisely reticent concerning his own views of the subjects 
“ig” to be settled at the Peace Conference, said a 

suggestive word at the Sorbonne upon the League 
of Nations. Every serious student of public affairs must regard 
this as vitally important as well as an exceedingly difficult 
question. It is neither to be laughed out of court nor to be 
settled off-hand. President Wilson told the Sorbonne that his 
conception was, “ That it shall operate as the organized moral 
force of men throughout the world, and that whenever or wherever 
wrong and aggression are planned or contemplated, this searching 
light of conscience will be turned upon them and men everywhere 
will ask, ‘ What are the purposes that you hold in your heart 
against the fortunes of the world?’” Dr. Wilson added: 
“Just a little exposure will settle most questions. If the Central 
Powers had dared to discuss the purposes of this war for a single 
fortnight it never would have happened, and if, as should be, 
they were forced to discuss it for a year war would have been 
inconceivable.” Lord Robert Cecil, who recently resigned the 
Under-Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs on a question of principle 
which does him honour, has since been placed in charge of a 
British ‘“ League of Nations”? Department and will go to Ver- 
sailles to promote this ideal. He has spoken in the same sense 
as President Wilson upon the crisis of 1914, stating somewhat 
sanguinely, as it seems to us, that had there been a conference 
on the Serbian question as proposed by Sir Edward Grey there 
would have been no war. This may therefore be regarded as 
the case for a League of Nations of its most enthusiastic and 
determined advocates. But conference or no conference, Ger- 
many was convinced in July 1914 that she was in a position 
to smash France and Russia and to dominate Europe. For 
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that reason and for no other—it was the conviction of the German 
people no less than of their Government—war broke out: 
war at any price being the predetermined policy of the strongest 
Power of the day. It therefore all comes down ultimately to a 
question of relative military and naval strength. Jf the League 
of Nations is overwhelmingly unanimous and resolute to prevent 
any war, war can be permanently prevented. It is a very large 
—_ 


LET us assume for the sake of argument—though frankly we do 
not conceive it to be a possibility—that under the influence of 
President Wilson’s earnest and impressive eloquence 
the Allies consented to embrace Germany and 
her confederates in a League of Nations. There 
would be no opposition on her part. Germany, who could not 
contain her contempt for this chimera, has suddenly become a 
convert and an ardent apostle in the cause. She welcomes it 
as the only escape from her present plight and the only hope 
of retrieving what she has lost in the war. Her Great General 
Staff has failed her. Her Navy has surrendered. Any League 
of Nations to which she was admitted would become the most 
favourable field for the peaceful penetration—political, financial, 
social, industrial, and commercial—of Germanism. From the 
first moment she joined she would labour to transform it into 
an instrument of Pan-Germanism, nor, extravagant as it may seem, 
need she despair of success. Germany is not so great in war or 
in diplomacy as she and her foreign worshippers supposed, but she 
excels in intrigue—in making mischief between other nations. She 
would concentrate all her resources on transforming the League 
into a hotbed of international jealousy, and with the aid of all 
the reactionary forces of Europe, headed by the Vatican, and 
the support of terrified little neighbours she would gradually 
create a sufficiently formidable Party to make the League either 
a German instrument or, failing that, a neutral factor when 
Germany went on the warpath. Other Powers would enter it 
in good faith, regarding it as a League of Peace ; not so Germany, 
because “good faith” and Germany are mutually exclusive 
terms. 


A Suspicious 
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UnpEr cover of the League, whose civilized members might 
regard it as lacking in comity to distrust the “ reformed burglar,” 
Germany could comfortably make secret prepara- 
— tion for another “ frightful adventure ” in Welt- 

politik, profiting by the experience of the Great 
War, which has given us a foretaste—but only a foretaste—of the 
appalling potentialities of the submarine and the aeroplane or 
airship. Nothing would be easier than for a German Republic— 
it would be far easier for a republic than for a monarchy—to 
build 1000 submarines and 10,000 Handley-Pages under the 
noses of unsuspecting neighbours—while manufacturing unlimited 
poison-gas—and then at the chosen moment hold up the world, 
who would have no option but to pay whatever blackmail was 
demanded. Considering the impossibility of persuading our 
statesmen to take the old German danger seriously, we can 
realize how hopeless it would be to induce them to face the new 
and far more insidious German danger camouflaged under a 
League of Nations. Civilization would either disarm or rely 
upon hopelessly inadequate forces, while Kultur made stealthy 
progress towards the subjugation of the planet. After Europe's 
hairbreadth escape of catastrophe during the last four and a half 
years, we simply cannot afford to run further risks of being 
blotted out even to please a man for whom we all have so much 
respect and regard as President Wilson. Great Britain is much 
nearer the seat of danger than the United States. She is the 
trustee of the liberties of Europe, and even if she undervalued 
her own life, she cannot betray that trust. 


One day it will be necessary for the advocates of a League of 
Nations to leave glittering generalities and seductive phrases and 
come down to concrete proposals. Nor can that 
day be far distant. A League of Nations may be 
launched by oratory and advanced by writing, but it can only 
come into being through practical statesmanship. A project 
must be drafted and then tabled. We have no idea whether 
President Wilson has brought such a project, but it may be 
assumed that he has at least an outline in his mind, capable of 
being translated into constitutional terms. He may have gone 
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further, and have a complete scheme for presentation to the 
Versailles Conference. He is the one prominent statesman who 
has had the necessary leisure during the last five years, as he 
certainly has the knowledge and ability for such a task. If that 
project be limited to the laudable and indeed noble object of 
preventing the development of disputes among the Allies, either 
now or at any future time, and of guaranteeing the Treaty of 
Versailles by mutual pledges of common effort on the part of all 
the Powers responsible for it, the sooner this plan is produced 
the better, as its reception could not fail to be sympathetic and 
even enthusiastic. We cannot imagine any Power that has 
fought in the Great War, and has participated in the Great Peace, 
not being prepared in its own interests and in the interests of 
civilization to stand sponsor for the treaty to which its repre- 
sentatives have put their seals. For-such a League of Nations 
we should all be prepared to lift up both hands while fully 
conscious of the lions that might lay in its path. But if, as is 
suggested by some zealots in this country, President Wilson 
contemplated going beyond this, and proposes to invite the 
Allies to extend the League of Nations beyond themselves, we 
most earnestly hope that he will hesitate, not once or twice, but 
twenty times before throwing this apple of discord into Versailles. 
We would not for a moment insinuate that he has any such 
intention, and if he ever harboured it we should hope that his 
visit to Europe, the scenes he will witness at the Front, and the 
first-hand information he will get about our barbarous enemy, will 
make him realize that it is an insult to suggest to France or 
Belgium, or Great Britain, that they should enter into any kind 
of partnership with the savages across the Rhine. President 
Wilson is too shrewd to be bamboozled by the transparent 
manceuvres now being conducted in Berlin, largely for his edifica- 
tion, by men who were hardly less responsible for the war than 
the Kaiser, whom they enthusiastically supported so long as he 
looked like a winner who could “deliver the goods.” They 
only discarded him when he had failed. Germany would fight 
again to-morrow on the same issue if she thought she had 
the least chance of success. The Ethiopian will change his 
skin and the leopard his spots before the German changes his 
heart. 
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THERE is no shade of a shadow of an excuse for misreading Ger- 
man psychology, or for pretending that there is a “ change of 

heart”? in that unspeakable community, which 
ies some of our “ Softies’ profess to detect. The 
German business world would be the very first to 
reflect any such transformation if only in the interests of Germany’s 
international trade founded upon “ peaceful penetration ” abroad, 
which they are so anxious to resume. Could anything be more 
insolent or impenitent than the symposium which German 
“Industrial Junkers ’”’ recently addressed per “‘ German wireless ”’ 
(ie. with the connivance of the “ Revolutionaries”’ of Berlin) 
to the New York Times * for the edification of the American people ? 
It must be an eye-opener across the Atlantic had any consider- 
able section of the Great Republic been imposed on by all the 
Rhine whining of recent weeks. These captains of industry 
evidently regret nothing except that the Fatherland was not 
more successful, while some deny her defeat. According to Herr 
von Mendelssohn, President of the Berlin Chamber of Commerce 
and head of the great Mendelssohn Bank, “ All German business 
men, including myself, were firmly convinced that Germany was 
not the aggressive party in this war. It is only this belief with 
which the entire German people were permeated, which has 
enabled them to hold out for so long under their terrible burdens 
and the fearful moral pressure exerted by the consciousness that 
the whole world had become their enemy.” Even this appalling 
admission that “the whole world” was against Germany did 
not prevent Herr Mendelssohn from adding: “I confidently 
believe that the judgment of history will not declare that Russia, 
France, and England are guiltless of provoking the war.” We 
will go further than Herr Mendelssohn, being convinced that every 
German historian worth his ration will insist that Belgium picked a 
quarrel with Germany. After this followed the usual slobber over 
President Wilson, which from such a quarter must be somewhat 
nauseating to a man of high ideals, whose aid is invoked to save 
soullessGermany. Then we have Dr. Spicker, Director of Siemens, 
Halske und Siemens Schukert Werke, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce and formerly “ Chairman of the League to foster 
friendly relations” between Germany and U.S.A., declaring : “ We 

* Reproduced British Press, December 20. 
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Germans are not vanquished, but have suffered an inner collapse, 
because the old Government adopted a too feeble attitude towards 
the Social Democracy ever since the beginning of the war. This 
led to the inner breakdown which was the cause of our losing 
the war.” “Even if” Dr. Spicker accepted the view of the 
Entente Powers, “ that they have won the war,” the fact never- 
theless remains that it was not England, France, Italy, or Russia 
which won the victory, “ but America, and above all America’s 
mechanics.” Dr. Spicker adds : “ The idea of a League of Nations 
as proposed by President Wilson at first appeared to me as a 
Utopia.” But now he was converted to it, the only obstacle 
being “ the question of the Freedom of the Seas,” which if success- 
fully solved by President Wilson would cause “ succeeding 
generations ” to “ bless his name.” 


Proressor Dr. Rresser, Member of the Reichstag and President 
of the Hansa Bund, had been somewhat concerned by President 
Wilson’s “ undoubtedly pronounced _ ill-humour 
towards the German people.” Nevertheless they 
looked to him to save them from “the so-called Armistice,” 
although Dr. Riesser is as impenitent as other German capitalists. 
He whines over “ our heroic struggle,” and protests against any 
peace “to be dictated under the active co-operation of those 
enemies who, according to the firm conviction of the overwhelming 
majority of the German people, had long ago prepared the world- 
war by means of an encircling policy which grew more threatening 
year after year.’ While Dr. Spicker slobbers, Dr. Riesser 
threatens, informing the President as he does that should he fail 
to come up to German expectations, “ Mr. Wilson’s image would 
be disgraced for all time.” Director Hulderman of the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line claims “ special qualifications for an appeal to the 
President, for no branch of commerce has done more for the 
peaceful co-operation of the nations than the shipping companies.” 
Dr. Wilson was invited to imagine what Germany “ might yet 
be to the world if it be not deprived of its possibilities of existence. 
Consider only what Germany, a nation freed from the fetters of 
militarism and bureaucracy, may prove to the world of science 
and intellect now that its entire vast educational apparatus, 
including the highest universities, is to be placed at the free 
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disposal of the very poorest of her sons and daughters.” It was 
in fact “‘ one of the imperative duties of the United States and 
its President ” to preserve “ this centre of intellectual activities ” 
for the benefit of “the future progress of the world.” Dr. 
Briiders, Director of the German Insurance Bank, is a shade less 
truculent, though not less pathetic. He does not altogether 
accept the theory of a Pacifist Germany attacked by her neigh- 
bours. “Our Government was not altogether guiltless of the 
beginning of the war,” though he insists that “ the leaders of all 
other nations ” must share this guilt, and is to-day the advocate 
of “a universal world peace,” as he claims to have been before 
the war. This is no doubt the present “insurance” view of 
international affairs. 


Herr MAx Von ScuHINCKEL, Director of the Nord Deutsche Bank 
in Hamburg, somewhat tardily discovers “ it would be a monstrous 
injustice if the Entente should attempt to burden 
Germany with the costs of the war.” But Herr 
von Schinckel is not, so far as we know, on record as having 
opposed either the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk or Bukarest im- 
posing cruel exactions on Russia and Rumania. Nor did we 
ever hear of his denouncing the devastation of Belgium and 
France, though he is now so profoundly shocked at the possi- 
bility of “a complete economic breakdown” of Germany as 
would be involved by “an occupation by enemy troops.” In 
fact, unless Germany is allowed to dictate terms to the Allies 
“ permanent peace will be a thing for fiends to mock at.” Another 
banker, Consul Eugen Gutmann, Privy Councillor and Director 
of the Dresdner Bank (which only the other day had a branch in 
London), tries a different tack with President Wilson, to whom 
he addresses this warning: “ Attempts will, of course, be made 
to prove to him that the German soldier has devastated the 
beautiful cities of France and Belgium like a Vandal,” but Mr. 
Wilson will realize that the destruction was the handiwork of 
the French and British armies. “ During its retreat the German 
Chief Command did its utmost, unfortunately usually in vain, to 
preserve the French and Belgian cities from destruction through 
the bombardment of the Entente.”’ However, all will be well 
since Consul Eugen Gutmann tells us, “ I have confidence in Mr. 
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Wilson.” All the latter has to do is to negotiate with Herr Ebert 
and promote “ the cause of peace, of humanity, and of enlighten- 
ment” by coming to see Germany with his own eyes. “He 
might receive noisier receptions elsewhere, but nowhere one that 
was more sincere.” Dr. Robert Bosch—surely the most appro- 
priate name of all—of magneto fame, appeals to God to “ sustain 
the President in reaching a judgment which will also be able to 
stand the judgment of posterity ; may He grant him the power 
to carry through his decision.” If only the German people be 
allowed “ to build up again its commercial life ” it would become 
“one of the most reliable and valuable supporters of the League 
of Nations.” That we can well understand, because Germany 
might hope by bullying her neighbours to convert the League 
of Nations into a Pan-German League. Therefore it is not 
unnatural in the eyes of Dr. Bosch that President Wilson in 
creating this instrument would become “ the greatest benefactor 
of humanity and the greatest man in history.” 


Dr. Ernst Kiiompke, Director of the Deutsche Aktien Gesell- 
schaft, claims to have propounded a plan, at the height of 


Re-enter Germany’s military successes, whereby “ all annexa- 
Bernstorff tions and compensations, every humiliation and 


weakening of the conquered countries, should be done away with 
within the treaties of peace, and an agreement drawn up whereby 
all the war debts should be taken over by the League of Nations.” 
Unfortunately this ingenious plan obtained no hearing from the 
German Government, which worked on exactly opposite principles 
throughout the war, inflicting every conceivable humiliation on 
every community lying at Germany’s mercy. It is not surprising 
that Dr. Kliombke should revive his discarded scheme at this 
moment, but he can hardly be surprised if it be rejected by the 
Allies, who cannot afford to make war on the principle “ Heads 
Germany wins, and tails she doesn’t lose.” Herr Heineken, the 
Director-General of the North German Lloyd, winds up this instrue- 
tive symposium. Like the others, he fawns upon the President of 
the United States, giving a somewhat more sombre picture of Ger- 
many’s internal condition than his confréres, and adopting a less 
boastful tone. “Our commerce is destroyed, and our industries 
can count the number of days in which they can still find employ- 
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ment for their workmen,” but “‘ we have faith that President 


Wilson, who came to Europe on our steamer George Washington, 


will be able to carry out his great plans and thoughts regarding 
a just liquidation of this war, even among his Allies. . . . Never 
before in the history of the world has a single man been able to 
play such a mighty and graceful part as that assumed by President 
Wilson. We count upon his sense of justice.” It would be 
interesting were there space to recall the sentiments of the same 
men towards President Wilson in the days when they thought 
it safe to express their real thoughts. Their former vituperation 
was less offensive than their present toadyism. In order to 
promote German ends, representative Germans are prepared for 
the time being to become the doormats of the American President. 
We can imagine what mercy the United States would get from 
them supposing the Associated Powers were such fools as 
to allow Germany ever again to raise her head and her helmet. 
This elaborate comedy was accentuated by the simultaneous 
announcement that a “ League of Nations Committee ’’ had been 
formed in Berlin, including, besides Herr Ebert, the present 
“tame ’”’ Socialist Chancellor, Herr Haase, and Herr Bernstein, 
our old friend Prince Max of Baden, and Count Bernstorff (ex- 
Ambassador in Washington)! Needless to say the arch-intriguer, 
Herr Erzberger, is to the fore in espousing a League of Nations. 


Amonea recent publications none is more instructive than Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan’s admirable study of German Social Democracy 
during the War.* Especially interesting is his 
reliable account of the performance of the German 
Social Democracy in the Reichstag in August 1914, 
as to which there exists considerable misunderstanding abroad, 
some optimists imagining that “ Socialists ’’ must have opposed 
this monstrous war, especially after Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
infamous declaration on August 4 that the attack on Belgium 
was a German “necessity.” The Social Democratic group con- 
tained no less than 110 members, elected, be it remembered, by 
universal suffrage, on the principle, we believe, of one man one 
vote. Its President was Hugo Haase—still to the fore. It 


Another Legend 
gone 


* German Social Democracy during the War. By Edwyn Bevan. London: George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 5s. net. 
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held a Party meeting on August 3, on which day Bethmann- 
Hollweg received leaders of the Reichstag group in_ private 
conference, including as Socialist representatives Haase, Scheide- 
mann, and Molkenbuhr. Doubtless as a result of this con- 
fabulation, at the Socialist Party meeting the Russian bogy 
was played for all it was worth, and with four exceptions 
the whole group resolved to rally to the Government on. the 
plea of “ Defence of the Fatherland,” the decision being taken 
to vote the credits “unconditionally,” the opponents with 
difficulty getting a hearing. “Seventy-eight were for voting the 
credits unconditionally, fourteen were against,” but when it came 
to the meeting of the Reichstag, even after ‘‘ the Chancellor's 
staggering disclosure”? that ‘‘ German troops had crossed the 
Belgian frontier ’’ and a subsequent debate within the group, “ all 
the group gave their votes for the war credit—all of them, even 
Karl Liebknecht.” Equally suggestive of the Furor Teutonicus 
embracing German Social Democracy is the fact that the first 
member of the Reichstag to fall in the war was a Social Democrat, 
Dr. Ludwig Frank, who was so ardent to attack France and 
Belgium that he did not wait to be conscripted, but volunteered. 
Surely this is a complete answer to a good deal of nonsense now 
being talked by those who seek to draw vain distinctions between 
the German people and the German Government ? As Mr. Bevan 
observes: ‘‘ The death of Frank gave a new consecration to the 
national cause in the feelings of German Social Democrats.” The 
“ Majority,” or ‘“ Kaiser Socialists,” unmurmuringly supported 
their Kaiser so long as they were confident of success. They 
only wavered when they saw Germany was losing, though they 
sufficiently recovered their war fever last winter to acquiesce in 
the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest, both of which 
rested on the German principle “to the victors the spoils.” 


WE have received a pamphlet, The Peace Conference—and 
After,* with an Introduction by Viscount Grey of Falloden. 
It is a reprint of articles from the Round Table, 
which, having originally started as an organ of 
Constructive Imperialism, appears lately to have developed into 
a mouthpiece of the mirage which has from time immemorial 
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* Macmillan and Co., London, Is. net. 
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hypnotized thinkers whose chief stock in trade is their good 
intentions. We refer to the Brotherhood of Man—the irresistible 
lure of the well-meaning. Lord Grey is at any rate conscious 
of the pitfalls between an unregenerate world and any League 
of Nations. He writes with sense and caution, and no one can 
cavil at his modest proposals. He recognizes that the primary 
work of the Peace Conference is ‘“ to settle the terms of peace— 
a task sufficient to absorb and even exhaust the energies of any 
conference.” He foresees the risk of its separating “ without 
having created a League of Nations,’ which is a “ most for- 
midable’ operation requiring “a formal treaty,” provoking 
criticism and objection. He asks: “Is there not a danger that 
such a treaty may not be ratified subsequently by the Par- 
liaments of one or more of the yreat nations concerned, and 
in particular by the Senate of the United States.” He recom- 
mends this pamphlet as showing “ that it will not be necessary 
for the Peace Conference to create a League of Nations. The 
Conference will in itself be the vital beginning of a League. All 
that is absolutely necessary is that it should not commit suicide, 
but keep alive by adjourning and leaving a permanent secretariat, 
instead of dissolving itself and destroying its machinery. This 
is not all that is desirable; but it is all that is essential.” We 
may not all be so enamoured of Secretariats—of which we have 
had a surplussage of late—as the Knights of the Round Table, 
but no one could reasonably object to yet another were it desired, 
though we can hardly suppose that President Wilson would think 
it worth while to cross the ocean expressly to establish a further 
secretariat, though if “‘ Versailles” be wise it will heed the 
latest warning from Washington—* Don’t ruin all by trying 
to do too much.” 


Our “ Round-Tablers ” would appear after the manner of their 
kind to be primarily preoccupied with the “ soul of Germany,” 
a subject that we are not ashamed to say leaves 
us stone cold, because we regard the Boche as 
soulless. In any case every community must work 
out its own salvation, and nothing can be done by outsiders 
to raise this depraved race from its Slough of Despond. There 
is also the danger lest in trying to save the soul of Germany 


“Soul of 


Germany ” 
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Europe should lose its life, as it has more than once been within 
an ace of doing since 1914. These pamphleteers are, needless 
to say, superior to such mundane considerations, and discourse 
eloquently on “The Redemption of Germany.” * They remind 
us that Tacitus shows that the “seed of free institutions ” 
existed “in the primitive customs of the German tribes.” They 
recall that “ Germany gave printing to the world,” that Luther 
“ nailed to a German door the first charter of religious freedom.” 
They wisely omit the name of the town containing that door— 
Wittenberg, which nowadays conjures up other associations, 
The Round-Tablers have probably not read Mr. Justice Younger’s 
report on Wittenberg Camp—it would spoil their flowing periods 
—detailing among other horrors how the people of Wittenberg 
jeered at the coffins of the English dead who had been deliberately 
murdered under their eyes by the inhumanity and cowardice 
of German doctors. Our essayists prefer to dwell on “ the 
finest fruits of philosophy” as German, “the well-spring of 
knowledge was in German soil, and to noble thought she added 
deeds, no less noble, in the cause of freedom. It was Germany 
who struck blows in Europe which wrought the downfall of 
Napoleon’s Empire ’—surely a somewhat tactless observation 
at this moment, when the country of Napoleon has saved 
the world from an infinitely worse fate than Napoleonism ? 
Latterly the once noble German is admitted to have sinned 
against the light, and it is recognized by the Round Table 
that “no one class but the nation itself was involved in the sin. 
There were Socialists who licked their lips over Brest-Litovsk.” 
But “in the victories of freedom there is no room for revenge, 
as Lord Milner has greatly said ” [sic], and after two more pages 
of rhapsody intermingled with poetry, including the appropriate 
comparison of Germany to Judas Iscariot, we reach this con- 
clusion: ‘So after many days will the soul of Germany, purged 
and renewed, come back to the fellowship of civilized nations. 
They may taste the communion of freedom meanwhile. But 
they cannot sit down to the feast till Germany is there” [our italics]. 
In other words, we may not have a League of Nations unless 
we admit Germany. ‘Embrace the Boche or perish” is the cry 
of our Imperial Mugwumps. We prefer to perish. 

* The Peace Conference—and After, p. 41. 
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We must decline to follow the example of London newspapers, 
which in their anxiety to be more Wilsonian than President 

Wilson, ignore the existence of the Republican 
I scone Party in the United States. Such thoughtlessness 

can only lead to future misunderstanding when 
at last we have a serious chance of placing Anglo-American 
relations on a sounder basis. The Republican Party won the 
Congressional Elections last November in the teeth of the Presi- 
dent’s appeal to the people to return only Democrats. It is as 
though Mr. Lloyd George’s “ coupon candidates”? were defeated. 
The Republicans captured both Houses, i.e. the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, but under a curious provision of the 
American Constitution, the new Congress, though elected in 
November, only comes into being next March, and unless sum- 
moned by the President need not sit until the end of the year. 
But among practical politicians coming events cast their shadows, 
and in the face of the recent adverse verdict no President could 
within the spirit of the Constitution carry out a policy in the 
teeth of Republican opposition. Moreover, an “ extra Session ” 
would be necessary to secure the ratification of any Peace Treaty 
which obviously cannot be finished this Session, and an “ extra 
Session ’’ means calling into existence the new Republican Senate. 
We are therefore grateful to Senator Lodge. the Republican 
Leader of the Senate, for the frank and clear statement he made 
on the.eve of Dr. Wilson’s visit to this country, so that we may 
know exactly how we stand vis-d-vis the United States on doubtful 
points. This elaborate speech was frankly addressed, as the 
New York Correspondent of a leading Wilsonian organ in London 
points out, “to the Peoples and Governments of the Allied 
countries with the object of convincing them that the President’s 
programme has no support either of the American nation or of 
that branch of the legislature before whom any Treaty of Peace 
has to come for ratification.” In Senator Lodge’s opinion five 
of the Fourteen Points should be postponed until after the 
Peace Confereiice because they might promote discord among 
the Allies—namely, (1) the Provision concerning Secret Treaties ; 
(2) Freedom of the Seas; (3) The Reducticn of Armaments ; 
(4) Economic Barriers ; and (5) the League of Nations. According 
to Mr. Lodge there had been more “secret diplomacy” ia the 
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United States during the last four years than at any previoug| 
period, poenenatty a reference to irregular missions abroad of! 
unofficial agents. ‘‘ Secret diplomacy ” was a loose term of no vital” 
importance at the moment, as Peace could be made with Germany 
without settling what was and what was not “secret diplomacy.” 


SENATOR LODGE was equally outspoken concerning the Freedom of 
the Seas: “ The seas are free to navigation in time of peace . , , 
this proposition can only apply to time of war, 
Senator Lodge’s : ae ° 
Warning and w hat it is proposed to do in regard to freedom 
of navigation in time of war we have yet to learn.” 
If it meant that “ belligerent right of blockade by which in large 
measure the United States, was able to win the Civil War, I think 
the United States as the greatest maritime nation in the world 
next to Great Britain, will hesitate before it abandons a weapon 
absolutely necessary to its own safety,” nor could he imagine 
“that England would for one moment think of abandoning the 
right of blockade.” Incidentally Mr. Lodge digressed to discuss 
the Administration’s alternative programme of building a navy 
equal to Great Britain’s. “I have heard rumours that it was 
intended to be used in negotiations to compel England to agree 
to disarmament under the menace of a great naval competition 
on our part. I mention this rumour only to say that it is ut 
believable. Such a motive as that is too entirely unworthy to 
be entertained by any responsible public man.” Then they were 
told that the United States must have this vast programme in 
order to discharge its obligations to “a League of Nations,” @ 
suggestion which aroused no less astonishment in Senator Lodge's 
mind. He criticized the proposal to remove economic barriers 
which would prevent the United States from having so much as 
“a reciprocity treaty with Cuba,” which had benefited both 
countries. Reciproci ity necessarily involved discrimination, and 
he claimed for his country the right “to discriminate against 
Germany if we choose, or against any other nation.” On the 
subject of armaments Senator Lodge recognized the necessity of 
determining German armaments by sea and land, “ because] 
Germany has tried to conquer the world, and the world having 
conquered Germany has the right to put restrictions on het 
which would prevent her attempting a conquest a second time.” 
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~ But that was no reason for raising the general question of arma- 
ments, while the mooting of a League of Nations, i.e. “ an effective 
League, with power to enforce its decrees, for no other is worth 
discussing,” simply tended to embarrass the peace which should 
be made at once. Mr. Lodge added words the significance 
of which from such a quarter will not be mistaken in Paris. 
London, or other Allied capitals: “ If the attempt was successful 
and a League of Nations, with the powers about which J have 
ventured to inquire vested in it, were to come here before this 
Senate, it might endanger the Peace Treaty and force amendments 
which certainly would lead to long delays.” 


SENATOR LODGE renders good service to the world by discouraging 
us from buying a pig in a poke. When we contemplate the 

lophobi tremendous tasks confronting the Peace Conference, 
—— which has already been repeatedly adjourned, pre- 


sumably because its burden is continually incieased by the raising 
of fresh issues, surely we shall agree with him in discarding all 
extraneous matters, especially thorny subjects that may or may 
not be insoluble. but which in any event must provoke endless 


discussion and division calculated to leave the Associated Powers 
on worse terms than they are at present. This is notoriously the 
objective for which the Germans of Germany are working hand 
in glove with the Germans of every other country, headed by the 
Potsdam Press of the United States, which seems to be in a 
shocking temper through having for many years backed the 
wrong horse, and in its bitterness is now endeavouring to hound 
he American people into a war with the British Empire. The 
particular episode that has got on the nerves of these rabid 
Anglophobes was that instead of the German Fleet sinking the 
British Fleet as the Hearst Press gleefully anticipated, and even 
occasionally announced at an earlier stage of the war, it was the 
German Navy that surrendered to the British Navy without so 
much as firing one single shot. Apostles of Der Tag had the 
hortification of seeing their prediction of the downfall of hated 
Britain not merely falsified but reversed. Hearst and Co. were 
onstrained to coil themselves in the Stars and Stripes when, 
lespite them, the United States came into the war, but they 
arely left off villi", ing England, and to-day they are as venomous 
VOL. LXXII 35 
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as the Germans, and like the Germans exploit the League of 
Nations, partly to wreck the Peace Conference and partly as a 
weapon against England. So with “the Freedom of the Seas,” 
which if they had their way would remain open to the sub- 
marine and barred to every other form of effective naval 
activity. 


Some of our American friends are amusing themselves, like 
the Fat Boy im Pickwick, by trying to make our flesh 

creep. Among them are officials who display 
Our Flesh Bi 
waite portentous _ programmes of naval construction, 

demonstrating that by 1925 or some other not 
remote date the United States can and will build a Navy 
which would reduce the British Navy to nothingness. Some 
talk of laying down two keels to our one, others of five keels 
to our one. Mr. William Randolph Hearst—who eats several 
Englishmen at breakfast every morning probably because some 
stout Briton once accidentally trod on his toes in a bus in the 
Strand— threatens us with annihilation if we do not do every- 
thing he wants, which we can’t, because we don’t even know what 
it is. These “wild men” put most of their money on Germany 
when U.S.A. was neutral. They now desire that we should meet 
challenge with counter-challenge, so that they may stoke up a 
quarrel between our two countries. The argument is that unless 
we abandon the maritime rights—to which the civilization 
of two hemispheres owes its continued existence—America will 
take them over by building the greatest Navy the world has 
ever seen or dreamt of. We are not in the least disturbed by 
these threats. We are fully aware that the resources of the 
United States enable her to build any Navy she fancies, and 
that without straining herself she could create and maintain 
fleets three times the size of ours. To the Americans we would 
say, “’ Build whatever ships you choose, but do not ask us to 
sign our own damnation by disabling ourselves and our neigh- 
bours from meeting military menace as we have always met it. 
That we cannot and will not do.” ‘The British point of view 
is set forth in a masterly article on “The Freedom of the Seas” 
in this number by “ R. N.” We have no jealousy of the American 
Navy, but we are jealous of our immemorial rights, of which 
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happily many foreign nations take a far more appreciative view 
to-day than they did yesterday. 


AtrHouGH the Russian problem becomes increasingly acute, few 
persons appear to be clear concerning either the facts of the 

situation or the proper policy to be pursued by 

the Allies. Indeed there is violent disagreement 

upon both points by those who know Russia best. 
We confess to being unable to help our readers to form a sound 
opinion, not having the necessary knowledge. A safe working 
rule in such a dilemma is to eschew the advice of those who are 
habitually wrong on public questions. They might for once in 
their lives be right, but it is unlikely. This school—the Man- 
chester school—has now drifted into this peculiar position, that 
while professing to regard Bolshevikism in Germany with holy 
terror, and using it as an argument for “ concessions” to the 
enemy, they are amazingly tolerant of Bolshevikism in Russia, 
for which they are perpetually finding excuses, whose outrages 
they minimize, while some demand that the Allies recognize the 
Bolshevik Government. What is fatal to Germany is apparently 
good for Russia, for some mysterious reason not yet divulged. 
Lord Milner has issued an intelligible exposition of British action 
so far as it goes, pointing out what home critics forget, that we 
are acting in concert with Allies and not “on our own.” It may 
be hoped that the whole question is being carefully and dis- 
passionately considered in the light of the best available evidence. 
We agree with Lord Milner that we cannot possibly wash our 
hands of Russia and abandon those who have trusted us, but 
we shall never do any good in Russia or elsewhere by the develop- 
ment of isolated “little packets,” though, as we know, such 
strategy is dear to the amateurs who control the War Cabinet. 
If British suggestions aroused less suspicion across the Atlantic 
we should venture to urge that the Great Republic should take 
up “the white man’s burden” in Russia. America has all the 
capacities and resources for this titanic task, which would do 
more to make the world safe for democracy than many other 
schemes now being discussed. To leave Russia to her own devices 
is to provide another field for German penetration, and ultimately 
a German military reservoir that might at her next attempt 
overwhelm the world, 
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Sir Dove as Hate has not only triumphed over his open foes 
in the field, thereby acquiring fame that nothing can dim, and 
gratitude from the nation that no words can 
express, but he has equally routed secret enemies 
who continually intrigued agaist him during the 
last two years. It would be no exaggeration to say that our 
Commander-in-Chief’s existence has been one prolonged series 
of pin-pricks, not to say stabs in the back, ever since the present 
Government came into power. Some day the whole story will 
be told, and men will marvel at the paltriness of politicians and 
their despicable hangers-on, who tried to make Sir Douglas 
Haig’s position impossible, apparently from no worthier motive 
than jealousy of military distinction. Happily, they never had 
the courage to tell him to go, realizing as they did his prestige 
in the Army and the nation. These Lilliputians could apparently 
not bear the idea that any limelight should be diverted from them 
as the appointed “ winners of the war,” so they devoted their 
mean talents and got their Press jackals to belittle Sir Douglas 
Haig’s conspicuous ability and splendid achievement in making 
a small army into a great army within range of the enemy's 
guns, and in organizing, training, and staffing it, so that ultimately 
mainly through British effort on the Western Front the legendary 
Great General Staff and the “ Invincible ” Prussian Army bit the 
dust. We need not repeat what we have said so often as to the 
incomparable services to the Allied cause of Marshal Foch, whose 
position was only made possible by the loyal and devoted co- 
operation of the British Commander-in-Chief, as the illustrious 
French soldier would be the first to admit ; the brunt of this year’s 
fighting has by common consent fallen on our Armies, and will stand 
for all time as the most brilliant chapter in our military annals. 
It might have been supposed that His Majesty's Ministers would 
be the first to congratulate Sir Douglas Haig on his imperishable 
record, that Government platforms would ring with his renown, 
and that every honour would have been heaped on a man who has 
deserved so well of his country. Not at all. Judging by thei 
conduct, Ministers were almost annoyed at Sir Douglas’s triumph, 
and unless and until goaded by the Press they would have 
maintained their unworthy boycott of a name which will live 
long after the War Cabinet has been mercifully forgotten. 
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Sm Dova.as Haie’s arrival in England on December 19 was a par- 
ticularly notable event, affording to many hundreds of thousands 

of people an opportunity of welcoming the great 
Welcome soldier, who is also a great gentl h 
7. soldier, also a great gentleman, who 

preserved his equanimity in the darkest hours 
and remained entirely unruffled by every official effort to harass 
and embarrass him. He is entirely free from vanity and is 
as devoted to his Army as his Army is devoted to him. He 
has always taken the line, “If I am the wrong man to hold 
my position some one else should be appointed in my place.” 
But he has wisely ignored hints and innuendoes from third or 
fourth parties that his resignation would be acceptable to Amateur 
Strategists of the Government who were afraid to displace 
him. Of the folly, not to say idiocy, of Ministers in their 
attitude towards Sir Douglas Haig the less said the better. As 
was pointed out by a correspondent in the Times (December 16), 
which has not been over-generous to the Higher Command since 
it began blowing Mr. Lloyd George’s trumpet: ‘“ Why should it 
not be stated that to the Field-Marshal himself is due the original 
inspiration of the unity Command for reasons of consummate 
international importance—a fact that demonstrates a reserve of 
strength and character very rare in these days of over-confident 
ambition ? History may one day relate the story.” It may 
indeed, and many other stories that will make recent events 
seem very different to their presentment in the Downing Street 
Press. On his arrival at Dover with General Plumer, General 
Rawlinson, General Byng, General Birdwood, General Horne, 
all the Army commanders as well as the principal officers of the 
Headquarters Staff, Sir Douglas Haig was met by the Mayor 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, Lord Harris, and other notabilities. In reply to the 
address of the Recorder of Dover Sir Douglas said : 


To us, returning in peace to this most English of all British towns, first by im- 
memorial right of English ports, keeper of the Eastern gate of England, guardian of 
the Narrow Seas, the sight of the cliffs of Dover and the great castle crowning them 
—with our Empire’s flag, world-wide emblem of the freedom for which we have 
fought, floating over all—this most inspiring spectacle in itself repays us for all that 
we have been privileged to do in the discharge of our duty to our King and country. 


Never has a returning Englishman—or rather Scotsman—more 
closely expressed the thoughts of home-comers. Nor did he 
forget to compliment the Dover Patrol on doings that constituted 
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a record “ of which the town, with all its great historic associations, 
may well be proud.” 


THERE was a striking scene when Sir Douglas Haig and his com- 
panions reached Charing Cross, whence the venue had been moved 
from Victoria Station as affording a longer drive 
to Buckingham Palace with a larger opportunity 
for the crowd to show its feelings. The Duke of 
Connaught was present, representing the King, while politicians 
tumbled over one another on the platform. The Dominions, 
India, the Admiralty, and the War Office were strongly repre- 
sented. The soldiers drove to Buckingham Palace amid a con- 
tinuous roll of cheers from such dense throngs as have been rarely 
seen in the streets of London, and though military pageantry was 
conspicuous by its absence, everything else combined to make the 
occasion memorable. After lunch at Buckingham Palace Sir 
Douglas went to his home on Kingston Hill, the day ending 
with a torchlight procession of his friends and neighbours. Thus 
did the British public for the hundredth time in the war repair 
the blunder of their Government, whose members have either 
completely lost the instinct for gauging public opinion or delight 
in despising it. We may be sure that the attitude of the country 
was abundant consolation to the Commander-in-Chief for all he 
has undergone. It may be hoped that a similar blunder will not 
be made as regards the Navy, and that the public will be afforded 
an early opportunity of showing their feelings towards Sir David 
Beatty, the Grand Fleet, as well as to all the other fleets, the 
sister-Service the Mercantile Marine, and indeed to all “ who go 
down to the sea in ships and do their business in great waters.” 
Let us hope that newspaper agitation may not be necessary to 
set the authorities in motion on “ the sea affair” as it was to 
overcome obstruction to Sir Douglas’s Welcome Home. 


And the 
Navy ? 


As compared with the intensely interesting and important 
problems and events confronting us everywhere, our own General 
Election seems a comparatively trivial episode, 
although for some weeks it attracted inordinate 
attention from the Press. The nation showed its 
sense of proportion and its disapproval of this shameless exploita- 
tion of the war by refusing to concern itself in the proceedings of 
its politicians. Never were meetings so poorly attended or 
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audiences more apathetic, which was all the more remarkable as 
the electorate had just been trebled, all the seats redistributed, 
and a new sex added to the Register. Hitherto the newly 
enfranchised had always been keen, but not so this time, and 
they resisted every effort to flog them up. Their apathy, how- 
ever, developed into resentment as the various political factions 
claimed that they had “won the war,’ while the absence of 
tributes to the Fighting Men, the fact that such names as Sir 
David Beatty or Sir Douglas Haig rarely if ever passed the lips 
of any member of the War Cabinet, caused a painful impression. 
Mr. Asquith, who retains some sense of the decencies of public 
life, and who recognizes that the war was won at sea and in the 
field and not on the platform or in Parliament, was infinitely 
better than Mr. Lloyd George, who was frequently introduced by 
his chairman and invariably advertised by his newspapers, as 
“the man who won the war,” but even Mr. Asquith so far forgot 
himself as to assert the claims of Mr. McKenna and Lord Haldane, 
the former presumably for telling us all in 1909 to “ sleep quietly 
in our beds,” and the latter by cutting down the Regular Army, 
by disbanding Guards, and by ridiculing Lord Roberts. It was 
hardly surprising in the face of such preposterous claims that 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald should maintain that he could have won 
the war some years ago if any one had listened to him, as indeed 
he could—for Germany. Polling took place on December 14, but 
the votes were only counted and the result announced a fortnight 
later, on December 28, i.e. while these pages are passing through 
the press. Therefore our readers will know all about it, and we 
need only say here that it is universally believed that the Coalition 
has secured a majority—some think a substantial majority, others a 
mammoth majority. Miserable as is the present Government, no 
one wishes to restore Mr. Asquith with the associates who hang like 
a millstone round his neck, while the Labour Party has put itself 
out of court by its continued alliance with our Bolsheviks. 


THE General Election would have been an unmixed evil in 
plunging the country back to pre-war politics to gratify the 
politicians, but the country showed its usual 
good sense by declining to take the plunge. It is 
sick to death of Party politics as of Party politi- 
cians, As explained elsewhere, the Downing Street strategists’ 
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idea was to ignore Germany, to boycott the Peace Terms, and to 7 
confine the platform pantomime to the marvellous achievements 7 
of the Coalition, past, present, and future. But audiences 7 
simply refused to listen to the flapdoodle that had been prepared © 
for them, and very properly insisted on knowing what our” 
Government proposed to do with the Kaiser, what indem- = 
nities they contemplated levying on Germany, and what was 7 
their policy as regards “ the German Garrison” in our midst. To ¥ 
these demands Ministers offered very feeble resistance, and by 
polling day had committed themselves to positive pledges which 7 
the country expects to see fulfilled on pain of impeachment. | 
Never was there such unanimity or determination on the part of 7 
the overwhelming mass of our people that the German criminals, 7 
high and low, especially high, shall be punished, that the German ¥ 
nation shall pay the costs of this ruinous war, and that Germans © 
in England must go home. Whatever the result of the General | 
Election, it is feared that the Government may become weaker’ 
rather than stronger. Mr. Lloyd George is losing several of the’ 
able “‘ outsiders’? who abandoned their various businesses in} 
order to prevent his administration from being a total fiasco. 
They are not unnaturally anxious to return to their own more! 
congenial spheres, sadder if not wiser men now that they realize 
how much lower are political standards to any with which they 
have been acquainted. Thanks to the Secret Party Funds and 
the sale of Honours, the Parliamentary regime is becoming a) 
game in which every man plays for himself and his friends and} 
hangers-on, rather than “for the side,” i.e. the country. It is? 
mainly a question as to who is to distribute the billets and the7 
baronetcies—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, or Mr. Bonar Law. 
There is to be a reshuffle of Ministerial portfolios, with little ¥ 
prospect of our seeing new faces in the old places. Mr. Lloyd 
George does not readily tolerate independence or force of! 
character, and prefers that his Cabinet be confined to men} 
content to say “ Ditto” to him, either because they are too 
old, too tired, too bored, too lazy, or too timid to do anything’ 
else. Thus our great country at its greatest moment is likely 
to cut a pitiful figure at Versailles, where its authority should} 
be second to none by virtue of the sacrifices and achievements | 
of 1914-1918. 


“FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” 


Two pronouncements made by President Wilson on the subject 
of Freedom of the Seas have raised an acutely controversial 
question, and as they are based on the hypothetical existence of 
a League of Nations can hardly be regarded as an adequate 
solution of the problem. In his first pronouncement on May 27, 
1916, he regards freedom of the seas as the aim and object of a 
League of Nations, and asks for “a universal association of 
nations to maintain inviolate the security of the highway of the seas 
for the common and unhindered use of all the nations of the 
world.” Again, in his message to Congress of January 8, 1918, 
on the subject of a peace programme, the second article asks for 
“absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas outside territorial 
waters alike in peace and war, except as the seas may be closed 
in whole or in part by international action for the enforcement 
of international covenants.” 

This second pronouncement is a considerable modification of 
the first. In the first, freedom of passage oversea is the raison 
@étre of the League of Nations. In the second, restrictions on 
passage are reserved for the League of Nations alone. The 
second pronouncement amounts, in fact, to this—sea-power may 
be used by the League of Nations but not by any other belli- 
gerent. Its acceptance is therefore largely conditional on the 
existence of a League, for if there is no League it is hardly reason- 
able to ask maritime nations to give up the weapon which, working 
darkly and in silence behind their armies, has attained to final 
victory. In these pronouncements there is little attempt at 
definition, but by some the phrase “freedom of the seas” is 
interpreted in its widest sense to mean absolute and unrestricted 
freedom of passage to all merchant vessels, neutral and belligerent, 
to go anywhere, carrying any sort of cargo, apparently serenely 
independent of the war, and quite unhampered by conditions 
either of contraband or blockade. Now such an interpretation 
betrays a dense misconception of the real nature of war. War is 
not a gladiatorial combat between fleets and armies alone ; it is 
a form of pressure, and this pressure is largely economic. “ Battles 
are fought not for their own sake or merely to destroy the enemy’s 
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forces. Their ultimate object is the power which the destruction 
of the enemy’s means of resistance gives for so paralysing his 
national life that he has no choice but to submit.” * The object 
of war is to reduce the enemy to submission, and its operations 
are designed to that end. We may desire to abolish war, but 
that is not the question. The question is how war is to be waged, 
How war is to be abolished is another and different question. 

War in its essence is a conflict of opposing wills expressing 
itself in terms of physical force. We may condemn the use of 
force and magnify the powers of persuasion, but the evangelist 
himself recognizes the uses of physical force whenever he shuts 
the front door, for physical force is one of the inevitable conditions 
of human life and of human wills expressing themselves through 
physical bodies. We may talk of sweet reasonableness and 
persuasion, but these methods are only possible with sweetly 
reasonable people open to persuasion. They were not possible 
with Germany inflamed with the spirit of domination and pride 
in 1914. Germany appealed to force, and any such appeal 
premises that both combatants are going to exert their maximum 
fighting energy. Traditions of chivalry and of Christianity have 
mitigated the horrors of war by insisting on chivalrous treatment 
for women, children, and _ prisoners. But these limitations of 
chivalrous treatment have found no place in the German concep- 
tion of war. Their treatment of woinen on land has been vile, 
their treatment of women and children on sea has been murderous, 
and their treatment of prisoners has been brutally cruel and 
abominable. 

We have adhered to better traditions, and in our solicitude 
for German prisoners have carried these traditions to ridiculous 
lengths, but outside these limitations, so long as force remains a 
factor in the maintenance of moral order we cannot bind our- 
selves to one degree of force and not to another.t We cannot 
say, ““ We will use our fleet to cover the transport of troops, but 
we will not use it to exercise economic pressure by means of a 
blockade.” Where great issues are at stake (and the issue at 


stake was our own freedom and that of the world) we may recognize 


certain dictates of humanity and chivalry, but any policy of 
limiting further the application of force is unnatural and must 
break down, for an appeal to force is an appeal to the test of 
maximum effort, and every sort of pressure will be brought to 
bear on an enemy till the ultimate degree of force and pressure is 
being exerted on either side. It is impossible to imagine the 


* League of Nations and Freedom of Seas, Sir Julian Corbett (1918), p. 7. 

+ “If coercion be allowed at all for the attainment of moral order, there seems to 
be no reason for stopping short at one degree of force rather than another.” National 
Duty and other Sermons, James Martineau (1903), p. 70. 
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combatants adhering to a convention to abandon important 
strategical operations such as blockade and commerce attack, 
and to limit the operations of their fleet to the attack of a hostile 
fleet and the defensive protection of their coast and transports. 
“The fleet, valuable as it might be for preventing invasion, 
would be valueless for any other purpose.” * 

The citizen of the Victorian era living quietly under his own 
vine and fig-tree, and protected in his incomings and outgoings 
by the arm of the law, acquired a tendency to regard war as a 
sort of gladiatorial combat between certain fighting forces. Those 
who wanted to fight went and fought; the others stayed at 
home. Trade and business were to be as usual, and trade with 
the enemy was quite permissible.t The old Liberal Party, rich 
in this type of supporter, was richly secretive of such ideas, which 
were carefully nurtured by the ubiquitous German Jew. Private 
property at sea was to be respected, so as to give the amplest 
opportunity for large profits regardless of its effect on the pro- 
longation of the war. 

Great stress is laid by this school on the sanctity of private 
property at sea on the supposition that it is immune from seizure 
on land, but the truer aspect of the case is presented by Sir Julian 
Corbett,t who points out that land warfare exercises its pressure 
by invasion, the invader exercising the belligerent right of 
requisitioning and use, and the exercise of this control bringing 
commerce and credit to a standstill, and producing stagnation of 
national life. A fleet endeavours to attain the same end by 
control over enemy property at sea. It is the final and ultimate 
aim that must be thought of, not the nature of the tenure of the 
property. An army invading a country is not debarred from 
camping in a park by the fact that it is private property. Further, 
the private ownership of goods at sea is merely temporary, for 
property embarked and in the process of transportation has a pro- 
spective enemy use and ownership. In the aggregate it is national 
in character as representing the enemy’s sources of supply and 
contributing to the maintenance of his needs. It cannot be 
regarded as private, for this is to separate the individual from the 
nation to which he belongs, and the idea that private property is 
respected in land warfare is sufficiently refuted in the case of 
France and Belgium. 

* Lord Salisbury re the Declaration of Paris, March 6, 1871, cited in Declaration of 
Paris of 1856, by T. G. Bowles (1900). 

t In the early stages of the war great difficulty was experienced by the Restriction 
of Enemy Supplies Committee in controlling British trade with the enemy through 
neutral ports. A considerable amount of the cotton which found its way to Germany 
in 1914 was supplied directly or indirectly by British houses. 

t “Capture of Private Property at Sea,” Nineteenth Century and After, June 1907 ; 
also in Captain Mahan’s Neglected Aspects of Naval War. 
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This limitation of the operations of war is conceived, not so 
much in response to the dictates of humanity and chivalry as in 
the interests of war trade, and for the amassment of war profits, 
It is based on a false conception of war; war is an endeavour to 
bring such pressure to bear on an enemy as to force him to submit, 
and that pressure, if both sides are in earnest, is going to be 
exerted in every direction and with the utmost severity, both 
on land and sea. The principal form of pressure exerted by a 
fleet is to close the avenues of an opponent’s maritime trade in 
all commodities necessary for the waging of war. To abandon 
the strategy of blockade restrictions is to paralyse the arm of the 
fleet and to render it impuissant on the sea. Abolish war and 
fleets and armies if possible; but if this is not possible and a 
navy has to wage war at sea, it must be allowed to do it in the 
most effective manner. War is not conducted for the benefit of 
neutrals, and it is plainly unreasonable to ask a belligerent to 
abandon a powerful form of pressure for the purpose of enabling 
neutrals to amass wealth and prolong the war. To imagine a 
fleet, after two or three weary years of watching and waiting, 
allowing all and sundry vessels to pass under its nose to belligerent 
ports, there to unload cargoes and supplies for the revictualment 
of an enemy and the indefinite prolongation of the war, is to 
imagine war and human nature to be something other than 
they are. 

The history of the question has been so exhaustively dealt 
with by international jurists that it requires only brief comment. 
The points round which discussion revolves are concerned chiefly 
with the Right of Visit and Search, the Right of Seizure of Contra- 
band on its way to the enemy, and the Right of Blockade, but 
all resolve themselves into the right of a belligerent to stop 
supplies of war reaching the enemy. - These are all more or less 
conceded in principle, but the circumstances of the present war 
have led to very considerable modifications in their recognized 
practice and procedure. Visit and Search—that is, the right 
claimed to stop and visit any merchant vessel, examine its papers, 
and search its cargo—is an essential preliminary of capture, recog- 
nized from the earliest times. This right is incontrovertible and 
unchallenged, for only by it can the true nature and nationality 
of the vessel be ascertained. It may be regarded as established 
once for all by Lord Stowell’s memorable judgment * ; and again, 
apart altogether from the question of capture, it is necessary as 
a measure of war to prevent an enemy’s armed raiders slipping 
past disguised as merchantmen, as in the case of the Greif,t which 

* In the case of the Maria (1799), 1 Rob. 340. 

+ Armed raider which was sunk by H.M.S. Alcantara on February 29, 1916, when 
tryin to slip past north about. 
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tried to slip past the Alcantara disguised as a peaceful Norwegian 
trader. 

But while admitting the principle, objection has been taken 
to our modifications in its practice and application during this 
war.* Instead of carrying it out on the high seas we adopted 
the practice of bringing vessels into harbour for purposes of 
examination and search, a procedure which was of the nature 
of an extension of the customary practice, but in no whit affected 
the main principle involved. Even the most superficial visit and 
search at sea can hardly be carried out in less than two hours, an 
operation which exposes both the man-of-war and the neutral to 
the danger of submarine attack ; again, conditions of weather in 
the northern seas rendered boarding impracticable for days 
together ; the quantity and bulk of modern cargo made it impos- 
sible to unload holds on deck, and rendered wharfage an imperative 
necessity ; skilled examiners, too, were necessary for the work, 
and none of these essential conditions—safety for both the man- 
of-war and the neutral, certainty of shelter, and efficiency of 
search—could be obtained on the high seas. If the right of 
visit and search was not to become a nullity, modern conditions 
necessitated taking ships into a harbour, a procedure which 
involved comparatively slight diversion, for Kirkwall in the 
North and the Downs in the South, lay almost directly on the 
oceanic routes. If it be granted, and it has been proved over 
and over again in this war, that- visit and search cannot be 
conducted, and often cannot be attempted, at sea, then the 
taking of a ship into harbour, where the work can be done as 
rapidly and expertly as possible and in safety to the neutral and 
visiting ship, is the only possible course if the principle of visit 
and search is to remain in force at all. This involved a detention 
of a day or two, but this detention arose, not from the actual 
visit and search, which, except in the case of large passenger 
liners, rarely occupied more than four hours, but from the lapse 
of time necessary to collate the papers and investigate the 
results. 

A further complaint was made by the United States that 
“innocent vessels and cargoes were seized and detained on mere 
suspicion, while efforts were being made to obtain evidence from 
extraneous sources to justify the detention,” and they objected 
to this seizure upon “ conjectural suspicion.” ¢ The phrase is 
an unhappy one, for the British authorities neither meditated nor 
practised any deliberate delay for the purpose of seeking the 


* Note to British Ambassador at Washington, November 7, 1914: Correspondence 
between H.M. Government and U.S. Government on Rights of Belligerents, March 1915, 
Cd. 7816. 

t United States Note of November 5, 1915, Cd. 8234, April 1916. 
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reasonable presumption required. Ships were often detained on 
reasonable presumption, and then instead of being sent in were 
released, and it is possible that neutrals may have interpreted 
wrongly our motives for detention, just as many people at home 
were unable to understand the grounds of release. That the 
neutral countries adjacent to Germany showed an enormous 
increase in imports of cotton, food-stuffs, leather, copper, and 
rubber was a matter not of conjecture but of figures and fact. 
Exports of lard to Denmark from the U.S.A. in September and 
October 1914, were 22,500,000 lb. as opposed to nil in the same 
months in 1913. In one month the imports of food-stuffs to 
Sweden exceeded a six years’ supply in normal times. All sorts 
of small traders rose to affluence in the ports of Gothenburg, 
Copenhagen, and Rotterdam, and neutral consignees of large 
cargoes were found to be lightermen, dock-labourers, and bakers.* 
These circumstances in themselves constituted a reasonable 
presumption of enemy destination, and when the name of an 
entirely unknown consignee appeared on a manifest, the British 
authorities were fully justified in detaining a ship till further 
assurance of his bona fide neutral character was obtained. It was 
largely on those grounds that the cargoes of the Norwegian 
S.S. Kim f and three others were condemned, consisting of 
23,000,000 lb. of food-stuffs, including 19,000,000 lb. of lard, 
though the total annual import of lard to Denmark in normal 
years was only some 1,500,000 lb. “I have come,” said Sir 
Samuel Evans, “ to the firm conclusion that the cargoes were . . . 
on their way not only to German territory but also to the German 
Government and their forces, for naval and military use. . . . To 
hold the contrary would be to allow one’s eyes to be filled by the 
dust of theory and technicalities, and to be blind to the realities 
of the case.” This judgment followed the precedents of the 
United States Courts in the Civil War, which condemned vessels 
bound for the neutral ports of Matamoras in Mexico and Nassau 
in New Providence (British) when it might reasonably be inferred 
from the surroundng circumstances that the cargoes were going 
to ports of the Confederate States.} 

The general principle of contraband may be regarded as 
universally admitted ‘‘ by long usage and general acquiescence, ”’ § 
but it will be seen that the acceptance of this principle does not 
dispose of the difficulty of discriminating between innocent 
cargoes and cargoes intended for the enemy, or of the contention 


* British Memorandum of April 24, 1916, Cd. 8234. 
+ Norwegian S.S. Kim, Alfred Nobel, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen, and Swedish §.5. 
Fridland, 3 Lloyd’s Report of Prize Cases, 1917 
{ Luw of Contraband, by H. R. Pyke, p. 151. 
» § Sir E. Grey to Mr. Page, February 10, 1915. 
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that conditional contraband is immune from capture if bound for 
a neutral port, irrespective of its ultimate destination. 

The principal elements of suspicion apart from direct falsifica- 
tion, such as the manifesting of rubber as “gum,” lay in the 
passage of excessive quantities, in the consignment of goods to 
sham consignees or “to order’”’ (that is, to the market), or to 
consignees known as being tainted with enemy agency. Unfor- 
tunately up to March 1915 we clung to the tattered remnants of 
the Declaration of London, and it is necessary to grasp what this 
meant. It meant an endeavour to define precisely under what 
circumstances goods were to be regarded as destined for the 
enemy, and this means that the question is not left to be thrashed 
out on the grounds of circumstantial evidence in a Prize Court, 
but is settled by reference to certain rules. 

The rules were quickly grasped by clever neutrals, and as 
quickly outwitted. In the Order in Council of August 20, however, 
it was laid down that enemy destination might be inferred ‘* from 
any sufficient evidence,’ * and this gave a wide margin for the 
exercise of reasonable presumption, leaving the question of 
sufficiency of evidence to be settled largely by the circumstances 
of the case. Unfortunately the Order in Council of October 29 
cancelled this previous Order, and by the omission of this important 
phrase reverted to the vicious tendency of the Declaration of 
London to prescribe precise definitions of enemy destination, 
thereby materially mitigating the pressure of blockade. Thus 
enemy destination was to be presumed if goods were consigned 
“to order” to a neutral port, a rule easily and immediately 
outwitted by the consignment of goods to named consignees. 

The Order in Council of October 29 took the place, so to 
speak, of the Prize Court. When a particular case was suspicious, 
reference was made to the Order in Council instead of to the 
Prize Court, and as the neutrals studied the Order carefully, and 
were careful to follow its rules, particularly those in par. 1 (iti), 
no justification could be found for sending in their goods for 
adjudication. The rule said that conditional contraband shall be 
liable to capture on board a vessel bound for a neutral port if 
the goods are consigned “‘ to order” ; this clause was apparently 
interpreted in the sense that if consigned to a definite consignee 
they were to be allowed to pass, for enormous quantities of food- 
stuffs and cotton did actually pass bound for Copenhagen, Gothen- 
burg, Malmé, and Rotterdam. It is sometimes imagined that on 
the strength of the Order in Council of August 20, par. 5, food- 
stuffs as conditional contrabanel bound to a neutral port were 
detained, but the only case that apparently reached the Prize 

* Order in Council adopting the provisions of the Declaration of London, August 20. 
1914, par. 3. 
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Court between August 1914 and March 1915 was that of the 
Norwegian 8.8. Kim and three other ships in October. The 
sound judgment of Sir Samuel Evans in this case * offers a clear 
contrast between the two procedures—the procedure of a Prize 
Court examining the whole case and finally pronouncing judg- 
ment on a comprehensive survey and collation of all available 
evidence, and the procedure of a department guided largely in 
questions of seizure by the rules of an Order in Council, which, 
though modifying the Declaration of London, were framed on 
the same lines—that is, with the idea of discriminating between 
enemy destination and innocent destination by means of a code, 
This must always be a matter of evidence, and the terms of such 
evidence can never be comprised within the four corners of a 
code. The Order in Council of October 29, which was a distinct 
mitigation of the terms of the previous Order, may have been 
dictated by perfectly legitimate motives of high foreign policy 
and by the necessity of conciliating neutrals, but the reply to this 
is the fact that the necessity for such conciliation was no greater 
in 1915 than in 1914. The real impediment was evidently the 
inclination to cling to the conception of reducing the enforcement 
of maritime rights to a code, a conception which found its fullest 
expression in the Declaration of London. This code was found 
utterly unsuitable in practice, and the attempt to retain it did 
undoubtedly for eight months greatly reduce the efficiency of the 
blockade. 

Now it is precisely the old exponents of this code who are the 
strongest advocates of the idea of Freedom of the Seas, and who 
will no doubt endeavour to obtain it by means of a modified form 
of this discredited code. It cannot be reiterated too often, then, 
that maritime war cannot be compressed into the four corners of 
a code, and that the terms of a code are far too narrow to cover 
all the varying circumstances and incidents of war. 

The Order in Council of March 11, 1915, constitutes a new era 
of the blockade, and marks a distinct epoch in maritime war, for it 
was an attempt to combine the principle of a blockade—that is, 
the entire prohibition of an enemy’s maritime commerce—with 
the practice and procedure of contraband—namely, the examina- 
tion of cargo and condemnation of the same, irrespective of the 
ship. 

The exponents of the Declaration of London had not foreseen 
the conditions of modern war, and had wholly failed to appreciate 
the importance of suitable machinery for conducting the business 
of the blockade, and of the important part played by good machi- 

* 3 Lloyd’s Report of Prize Cases, 1917. 

* + Order in Council framing Reprisals for Restricting Further the Commerce of 
Germany (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1915, No. 206), March 11, 1915. 
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nery in minimizing friction. The whole problem consisted in the 

task of discrimination between cargoes intended for the bona fide 
use of neutrals and cargoes with an ulterior enemy destination. 
This was, of course, dependent on the acceptance of the doc- 
trine of continuous voyage, which, in the case of goods intended 
for the enemy, regards the destination only, and considers the 
discharge at a neutral port as part of one continuous voyage. 
This doctrine is an inseparable part of the principle of contraband. 
Long ago, when land transit was difficult and slow, the landing of a 
cargo at a neutral port was regarded as sufficient evidence of its 
bona fide character. The United States Courts applied the doc- 
trine of continuous voyage in the case of British ships landing 
goods at Matamoras, in Mexico, for the use of the Confederate 
States,* though the decisions were considered by jurists of the day 
an extension of the recognized law. It is clear that in modern 
times the whole principle of contraband—that is, of the belli- 
gerent right to exercise pressure by the seizure of goods—would 
fall to the ground if the absurd proposition be admitted that 
consignment to a neutral port is evidence of neutral destination. 
“A century ago the difficulties of land transport rendered it im- 
practicable to obtain supplies of sea-borne goods from an adjaccnt 
neutral by land . . . but the advent of steam-power has rendered 
it as easy for a belligerent to supply himself through the neutral 
ports of a neutral contiguous country as through his own.’ Yet 
it was this doctrine which the Declaration of London surrendered 
in Article 35 as far as it related to conditional contraband, another 
instance of how the conditions of modern war tend to outrun a 
code. Modern facilities of land transit rendered a strict applica- 
tion of the doctrine of continuous voyage imperative ; the geo- 
graphical position of belligerents and ne sutrals introduced special 
problems which no code “could cover, the diffic ulty of dealing 
rapidly with enormous quantities of traffic gave rise to entirely 
new methods of procedure, and the use of new weapons combined 
with the barbarity of the enemy involved a complete readjust- 
ment of juridical ideas. 

The machinery, briefly, consisted of Blockade Examination 
Services at various ports, the chief branches being in the Downs 
and at Kirkwall, a War Trade Intelligence Department, and a 
Contraband Committee.t The Examination Services constituted 
the arms and hands of the Blockade, intercepting vessels and carry- 
ing out the preliminary search; the War Trade Intelligence 
Department collected and collated all sorts of information about 
ships, agents, and cargoes ; the Contraband Committee acted as a 

* Case of the Peterhoff (1866); see Law of Contraband, by H. R. Pyke, p. 151. 

+ British Note of February 10, 1915. 

t See Parliamentary Paper, Miscellaneous No. 6 (1917), Cd. 8649. 
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court of preliminary inquiry, receiving reports and deciding 
whether suspicious goods were to be allowed to pass or should be 
sent in for adjudication. 

The argument which it is here attempted to expound is that an 
equitable adjustment between the interests of belligerents and 
neutrals can best be attained, not by a stereotyped code which 
cannot adapt itself to the changing conditions of war or to the 
special circumstances of particular cases, but by the assumption 
of a few general principles, to be enforced ultimately by a Prize 
Court and in the first instance by a machinery of blockade specially 
designed for the rapid and efficient discrimination of the cargoes 
concerned. 

The crux of the argument is, of course, the admission of the 
right of a belligerent to intercept an enemy’s supplies at sea. 
Supplies are an essential part of war, and there can be no doubt 
that neutral subjects supplying a belligerent are taking an indirect 
but important part in the war and become subject to the methods 
and operations of war. Absolute neutrality would mean entire 
abstention of all trade with belligerents, but such abstention would 
be to the advantage of a nation which accumulated vast supplies 
in advance as Germany did in 1914. 

It may be said that the above arguments lay too much stress 
on the rights of belligerents and their corollary in the acceptance 
of the right of two small nations at war to divert the maritime 
traffic of the larger States into their harbours for search and 
detention. Is Greece, if at war with Turkey, to divert all British 
traffic in the Mediterranean into the Pireeus? But as a matter 
of fact things do not happen in that way. Each war has its own 
particular characteristics and the exercise of maritime rights 
depends largely upon geographical position and circumstances ol 
foreign policy. Greece if at war with Turkey would have the 
right to search all ships bound for Turkey, but here again the hard- 
ship could be greatly mitigated by a sound system of assurance of 
innocency guaranteed by government control and open to belli- 
gerert inspection, which is a question of business machinery, not 
of a code. This system played a great part in the mitigation of 
the rigour of blockade, and neutral governments could have made 
the assurances much more sure if they had given it their cordial 
support. Here, however, the neutral trader raises objections ; heis 
ready to invoke the aid of his government to get his goods through, 
but he is not ready to favour government guarantee for innocent 
cargo. The government and the nation bear the brunt of the 
friction while he reaps the profit of the trade. 

‘* It is not intended, however, that a government should prevent 
the dispatch of contraband. It is admitted that no obligation 
rests on a neutral government to prevent the export of contra- 
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band, and that a neutral subject has an undeniable right to carry 
on such commerce subject to the belligerent’s right to intercept 
it.* But if friction results from the difficulty of discrimination a 
gevernment is justified in preventing it by a system of letters of 
assurance for all bona fide cargo. This would separate the sheep 
and the goats. The goats would be free to try and get through, 
and it would be the business of the belligerent to intercept ther m, 
but they would be clearly distinguishable and would not be 
camouflaged as sheep. If Greece and Turkey were at war any sort 
of British cargo could sail for Turkey, but if it wanted to be sure 
of free passage, it would have to be covered by a British Government 
assurance, based on a system of consignment through certain 
associations, endorsed by the Greek Minister in Great Britain. 
This would probably lead to unassured cargoes sailing in separate 
ships, and it would be for the Greek Navy to intercept them. 

At the beginning of the war the exercise of maritime rights 
really resolved itself into a game in which the large Chicago 
houses achieved a high degree of perfection in camouflaging their 
goods and outwitting the rules of a stereotyped code. The altera- 
tion of the rules led to the series of masterly notes exchanged by 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Page, but if nations really want to 
avoid the possibility of war it would seem more in accordance 
with-common sense to organize a sound machinery of discrimina- 
tion between innocent cargoes and cargoes for the enemy, which 
might diminish profits, but would also diminish friction and the 
risk of war. It is this desire for profit on the part of individuals 
which leads Governments to the verge of war, and it is high 
time that this desire, whether on the part of British or other 
traders, should be harnessed and controlled. 

The importance of an efficient machinery of blockade has been 
very much overshadowed by the idea of a juridical code, and a 
short description of the machinery of the late blockade will form 
a fitting conclusion to this article. The war started with a care- 
fully designed code and no machinery ; it ended with a well- 
designed machinery and no code. The hub of the blockade 
organization consisted of the Contraband Committee assisted by 
the War Trade Intelligence Department, and the methods by 
which a fair degree of assurance was obtained consisted at first 
in guarantees against re-export, obtained partly by means of 
naval pressure in the form of detention in cases of reasonable 
presumption of enemy destination. Associations of neutral traders 
were formed in neutral countries for this purpose, one of the 
principal of which was the Netherlands Oversea Trust, generally 

* “Tt is the business of belligerent operations on the high seas and not the duty 


of a neutral [Government] to prevent contraband from reaching the enemy.” (Mr. 
Bryan to Mr. Stone, January 1915.) 
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known as the N.O.T., a corporation of Dutch merchants recog- 
nized by the Dutch Government. These associations were not 
always able to fulfil their aim, but they indicate the lines that 
further evolution should follow. The Scandinavian countries, and 
more particularly Sweden, placed great difficulties in the way of 
control, and their geographical positions exercised an important 
influence on the war. Sweden was strongly pro-German, and 
Was in a position to exercise counter-pressure by refusing land 
transit to Russia. Any agreement controlling exports from 
Denmark and Norway merely resulted in the deflection of goods 
to Sweden, and as the latter insisted on certain rights of transit 
via Denmark, the method of guarantee in her case attained only 
a limited degree of efficiency. An indispensable factor in such a 
system is Government approval and statutory powers of control, 
and this Sweden would not concede. In 1915 the system of 
Bunker Coal Agreement was inaugurated, which played an impor- 
tant part in the blockade. This was a system of what may be 
called embargo or economic pressure exerted by refusing to 
neutrals commodities necessary to their industrial existence unless 
they agreed to certain conditions or were prepared to abide by 
certain rules. The object was to prevent the re-export of condi- 
tional contraband, but it was attained rather by economic than 
by naval pressure. 

In 1915 a Swiss society, the Société de Surveillance, generally 
known as §.8.8., was formed for the same purpose as the N.O.T. 
in Holland. Like its sister corporation, it gave a fair degree of 
satisfaction. In 1916 a system of Letters of Assurance was 
instituted in the case of United States cargoes by which the 
consignments were guaranteed by letters of assurance, and by 
telegraphing all details ahead the delay attendant on visit and 
search was greatly diminished. 

In spite of careful examination supplemented by guarantees, 
goods continued to pass in excessive quantities through neutral 
countries, and the doctrine of ultimate destination was outflanked 
by exporting home products to Germany to be replaced by imports 
from abroad. Finally, in 1916, a method of rationing was intro- 
duced based on the quantities normally passing to Scandinavia, 
Holland, and Switzerland in times of peace. This was the only 
really efficient method of checking the passage of supplies to 
the enemy, and its introduction added enormously to the efficiency 
of the blockade. Suggested in 1915, several months were required 
for it to materialize. The announcement of the unrestricted 
submarine campaign necessitated the transfer of the Blockade 
Examination Service ports outside the submarine zone to Halifax, 
Jamaica, and Sierra Leone in order to ensure the safety of neutral 
ships. This would have increased considerably the difficulties of 
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blockade had not the United States entered the war almost 
simultaneously. 

In 1917 the United States War Board prohibited all exports 
except under licence, thereby cutting off the bulk of neutral 
supplies at the fountain-head. This, in conjunction with the 
rationing system, practically disposed of the problem of discrimi- 
nation, for neutrals had enough to do to supply themselves 
without engaging in fictitious transactions on Germany’s behalf. 
The tremendous ‘embargo pressure exercised by the United States 
and the British Dominions combined forced neutral countries 
adjacent to Germany to consume their own products and was 
undoubtedly the decisive factor in consummating Germany’s final 
exhaustion and defeat. It will be seen that two different forms 
of pressure were at work—one, naval pressure exerted by inter- 
ception and seizure and aiming at the control of commodities 
afloat on their way to the enemy; the other, embargo pressure 
exercised on land by the prohibition of export and controlling 
the supply of commodities to neutrals. 

This embargo was regulated by means of the Rationing System, 
which constituted the principal instrument of the blockade in 
its final form. The main embargo, controlling oil, copper, rubber, 
bunker coal, and fats, was able to force all neutrals to institute 
secondary embargoes on their home produce, thus cutting off 
Germany from overseas supply. It may be contended that if 
this end can be attained by embargo pressure, naval pressure 
becomes unnecessary. Naval pressure exercised by means of 
visit and search did, under these circumstances, become unneces- 
sary ; but the necessity and importance of sea-power was not 
diminished one whit, for the greater the embargo pressure, the 
greater the urgency for the besieged navy to come out and exercise 
counter-pressure by means of invasionary attack or counter- 
blockade. This Germany could not do while the navies of Britain 
and the United States stood like a breakwater across her path. 
At the same time, it is necessary to grasp the fact that the blockade 
inits last year was largely an embargo blockade and was enforced, 
not by any code of international law, but by statutory prohibi- 
tions against export. It is probably by means of an embargo 
of this sort that international pressure could most easily be 
exerted on a nation which refused to submit its case to arbitration 
before declaring war. The blockade, then, which serves as the 
principal argument for ‘‘ Freedom of the seas,”’ had in its ultimate 
and most efficient stage nothing to do with the sea, and was 
enforced not so much by the maritime rights of a belligerent as 
by the right of the United States and the British Dominions to 
place an embargo on their products. It is very necessary to 
emphasize this, as there will be a great tendency for the discussion 
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of the question to drift into the line taken at the London Con- 
ference of 1908 and to culminate in a revised version of the 
Declaration of London. The experience of the war has shown 
that war settles most of the questions of procedure for itself. 
The old principles are sound, and the Prize Court judgments are 
of the greatest help in the interpretation of principles and in 
illustrating changes in their application. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of maritime rights—namely, the right of a belligerent to 
intercept supplies of use to an enemy and on their way to an 
enemy—remains an integral part of naval war, but the subsidiary 
principles of visit and search, which is a necessary preliminary to 
all belligerent action, contraband in the sense of stoppage and 
confiscation of goods, and blockade in the sense of stoppage and 
confiscation of the vessel by a naval cordon, have been largely 
modified in practice. 

A committee of preliminary inquiry and an intelligence system 
have enormously extended the scope and function of visit and 
search, and the principle of blockade has been conjoined with the 
procedure and penalty of contraband. Finally, in the latter stage 
of the war direct naval pressure was largely replaced by embargo 
pressure. 

All these processes, however, are largely concerned with the 
one master problem of discrimination between innocent and 
enemy destination. This is the main source of friction with 
neutrals, and it can best be overcome by a suitable machinery 
of inspection and assurance to be put in motion by all neutrals on 
the outbreak of the war, and available for use in establishing an 
embargo against any country which refused to submit to inter- 
national ruling as regards arbitration before going to war, so far 
as international unanimity could be obtained. 

But the machinery for international federation is not yet 
designed, and we must beware of a design savouring too much of 
“ juridical niceties.” Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the 
fact that the real cutting edge of the blockade lay in the embargo 
of 1917 and 1918, which was only remotely connected with mari- 
time rights and was enforced by Customs officers working on the 
quays ashore in terms of municipal statutes whose authority 1s 
undisputed. In a recent work, The League of Nations,* the 
Embargo, the Black List, and the Rationing System are all 
mentioned as if they were the instruments of the “ extreme exer- 
cise of sea-power.” The Embargo and Rationing in its ultimate, 
that is, in its severest, form were only related to sea-power in 
so far as sea-power prevented the German fleet coming out and 
retaliating on our own commerce. They were not enforced by 

* The Leaque of Nations, Henry N. Brailsford, pp. 207,208. The chapter on “Sea 
Power” is full of sound argument, but faulty in the above respect. 
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operations at sea and bore only a remote relation to the disputed 
maritime rights of contraband and blockade. It may be said, 
“Tn that case, how was it that the blockade cordon was not 
withdrawn ?”’ The answer is that it was withdrawn and went 
off to do convoy work—a change welcome enough after three 
long years’ sentry-go in the cold tempest- -driven seas of the north. 
The real biting blockade was enforced on the quays of New York, 
Baltimore, Liverpool, and London under the egis of the Allied 
fleets. ‘‘ None of us,” says Mr. Frank Simonds of the New York 
Tribune, “‘ knows to-day what the phrase ‘ Freedom of the seas ’ 
means. But we do know quite unmistakably what ‘ Freedom of 
the world’ means, and we are having spread before us at this 
hour an impressive demonstration of how that freedom of the 
world has been preserved. Between us and German domination 
the British Fleet has been an unshaken barrier for more than 
four years.” We may add that the fleet and armies of the 
United States, and not least the enormous embargo pressure they 
exerted, brought the war to a close and saved civilization in the 
West. It was by sea the men came bearing the Stars and Stripes 
eastward to EKurope’s aid in a new crusade. The sea was free to 
them and remains free. They passed freely over the spot where 
the Lusitania lies. 

We ask them to remember that “‘ England [like her sister in 
the West] has been peopled from the sea, “and to the sea she has 
given back a race which knows that there, and there alone, can 
her safety be secured. As a people we follow the sea, and it will 
be an ill day for us [and for the world too, perhaps] when the 


tides that wash the world run their ancient courses and we cannot 
follow.” * 


R. N. 
* Sir Walter Raleigh, preface to Hakluyt’s Voyages (Maclehose.) 


A DESTROYER AND A TYPHOON 


[The following copy of a letter descriptive of a Typhoon was 
written by Commander (now Rear-Admiral) A. F. Everett to a 
friend of his in September 1905. The original text has been altered 
in a few minor details in order to make it more comprehensible to 
the general public. A few remarks, which were perhaps somewhat 
too luridly naval or which might be misunderstood, have, with the 
permission of the author, been omitted. ] 


H.M.S. “ Exsr,’* at SHanonat, September 11, 1905 


My prar ——,—You may recollect that as I passed through 
Malta on my way to the “extreme Orient” in this destroyer, 
you (as an old China bird) expressed a hope that I would steer 
clear of typhoons. Should you remember the badinage which 
passed during that farewell dinner at the Union Club, you may 
recall to mind how I flip pantly replied that a typhoon would 
doubtless prove a thrilling experience. This letter is to confess 
that Providence has vouchsafed me that thrilling experience, 
and has, somewhat to my surprise, even permitted me to remain 
on earth to tell you about it. In fact, my typhoon experience 
is still so vivid that the reaction of sitting here surrounded by 
comfort in the Country Club is still somewhat of a shock to me. 
I will now endeavour to describe, in the form of a narrative, 
what happened. 

It was at 7 A.M. on Thursday, August 31, that the Fre and 
Dee, having completed their battle-practice off Wei-hai-wei, 
proceeded in company bound for Shanghai. When we left, there 
was nothing more suspicious about the weather than the prospect 
of rain from the south-east. The aneroid stood at 30°20, while 
a light breeze came from the south-south-west. As the signal 
station gave no weather warning, we gaily set off at 15 knots 
expecting to reach Shanghai about five o’clock in the afternoon 
of the following day. On rounding the Shantung Promontory, 
I steered for the middle Saddles, so as to make certain of keeping 
well clear of the Shadweishan Lighthouse guarding the northern 
channel of the Yangtse. Having so recently fired my 12-pdr. 


* A destroyer of about 600 tons displacement. 
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piece, J was anxious to ascertain if my deviation had altered, 
but the sun only peeped out for a moment and then too early 
in the afternoon to render any result either reliable or reassuring. 
The dawn of September 1 broke without revealing anything worse 
about the weather than the prospect of a wet day, and the 
reflection that it would be an unsuitable day for partridge 
shooting or for yachting. 

About 4 a.m. (September 1) the aneroid stood at 30°00, wind 
S.E., force 3. At 8 a.m. the aneroid had fallen a tenth since the 
previous reading ; the wind had backed to east and had increased 
to5. Toward the south-east, from which direction a considerable 
swell had set in, the sky presented an uncanny appearance and 
the weather looked decidedly threatening. However, as I 
reckoned I was but seventy miles from the Saddles, I felt quite 
easy in my mind that I should be able to make a land-fall by 
noon. I wanted to push on, but ! found fifteen knots with the 
rising sea and wind quite as much as the craft liked. At 10 A.M. 
I was forced to reduce to thirteen knots, and an hour later to 
eleven knots: the aneroid then having fallen to 29°80, with the 
wind on the port beam blowing from the east, force about 6. 

At half-past twelve the situation was as follows: By dead 
reckoning I should have been about eight miles from Jand right 
ahead, and the question was, should I force on or not? Not 
having been at all certain of my deviation, my assumed longitude 
might have been fifteen minutes wrong. It was impossible now 
to see more than two or three miles. The aneroid had dropped 
to 29°60 and was still falling at an alarming rate. The wind and sea 
were rising from the eastward, and the appearance of the sky from 
the south-east was dreadfully ominous ; m fact it seemed no longer 
possible to doubt the rapid approach of a typhoon. Supposing 
I hung on to my course, would the sighting of land be of much 
help? If I saw any strange land, was it reasonable to suppose 
that I would be able to detect its exact identity from the chart ? 

As my range of vision was getting less than a mile, you can 
imagine the alluring prospect of negotiating the pilotage of those 
rock-girt Saddle Islands in the hope of shelter. A sheltered 
anchorage for a ‘‘swollen-head*’* destroyer: memories of 
Argostoli ! So you will hardly be surprised that I determined on 
(what then appeared to me) the lesser of the two evils. I decided 
to face the open sea, where I might more reasonably seek salvation 
by virtue of our high forecastle than by risking some unknown 
anchorage where our high bows and in: idequate ground tackle 
would cause us to drag on shore and thus result in our damnation. 

The decision made, I signalled to my consort to lie-to, heading 

* The “ River” class destroyers had been given this characteristic sobriquet as 
they were the first to have high forecastles. 
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to the eastward. In putting the helm over to execute this, a 
curious incident occurred which I will relate to one who, like 
yourself, understands the Chinese superstition commonly expressed 
out in these waters by the words “ Bad joss.” ‘To face the sea, 
when I abandoned my design to make a land-fall, I put the helm 
over myself. In the act of doing so, a sea struck the ship, and 
a flourish I made with my arm in order to hold on caused my 
wedding-ring to fly off (my hand being wet) and to go overboard. 
[ could not ‘help thinking at the time what kind of “ bad joss ” 
this misfortune might portend. Did this foreshadow separation ? 
Little baby’s socks, ete. etc. ! 

On getting the craft’s nose to the sea (east-north-east) my 
previous idea of lying-to underwent considerable modification. 
I had conceived the idea of keeping her head straight on to the 
sea at a dead-slow speed of the engines, but I soon discovered 
that to keep her high bows from paying off against the wind 
it was necessary to steam revolutions for nine to twelve knots, 
and this | calculated gave me a rate through the water of about 
three to three-and-a-half knots. 

From the official publication on the laws of storms, it was 
evident, both from the steady fall of the barometer and the 
constant direction of the wind, that we were in the worse semi- 
circle of the typhoon. Moreover, if the direction of the wind 
remained unchanged from the east-north-east, we had the dis- 
quieting prospect of investigating the reputed-to-be joys afforded 
by the vortex of a typhoon. From the book of the rules, the 
best course for us to have pursued would have been north- 
westerly, but as that would have led us toward a Jee shore—the 
distance of which was an unknown quantity to me, and might be 
anything from ten to thirty miles—-salvation in that direction was 
denied us. It was therefore necessary to steel our minds for the 
unknown delights officially stated to be found—but desirable to 
avoid—.in the centre of a ‘typhoon. Domvile * and Mr. Scanlan, 
the gunner, busied themselves in securing all movable gear, and 
at 4 p.M. the former cheerily reported that “ preparations for the 
worst ” had been made and that all was snuc. 

The Dee had been lost sight of at 3 p.M., but at 6 P.M., when 
the rain happened to be less torrential, she reappeared about 
two cables on our beam, and J then managed to repeat her the 
signal, ‘‘ Rendezvous, in case of separation, etc., at Shanghai.” 
The mention of Shanghai, at that early stage of the game, was to 
my mind somewhat overconfident, but as the Signal Book only 
deals with terrestrial localities 1 had perforce to be optimistic 
as to the locale of our next merry meeting. 

When “darkness was upon the face of the deep,” the Dee 


* First Lieutenant of the Hze. 
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was (not altogether to my grief, since it was painful to watch her 
struggles) again lost sight of. The extraordinary attitudes she 
had assumed and the contortions she went through were more 
interesting than reassuring. At times she would be poised on the 
boiling crest of a sea, her fore-part high and dry (so to speak), 
leaving her keel visible from the bow to below the conning-tower ; 
the after-part, also naked, showing her propellers racing in the air. 
Then she would take a dive, an intervening wave would blot out 
this merry picture, and then, to one’s relief as the wave passed 
by, a mast would appear waving on the other side until, thank 
God, one would catch sight of her funnels and then her hull still 
above water. It required little imagination to realize that the 
Ere was behaving in a similar manner. It was with great diffi- 
culty that one could hold on to the bridge: my avoirdupois 
commenced to tell on my arms and legs ; they, began to get weary 
with the strain. 

Domvile’s cheerfulness had now received a check ; his “‘ number 
one piecee ”’ awning bin had been washed into a cocked hat, and 
the majority of the awnings had disappeared over the side. These 
losses, however, could be officially replaced, but it was indeed a 
solemn matter when it also meant that the whole of his laboriously 
acquired deck-cloths had been swept clean away for ever without 
much chance of replacement. Months and months of scheming 
to make the Eze look nice, and then ina few brief moments to see 
the whole collection of niceties swept over the side. From “ the 
high and lofty bridge ” I had watched the wave which had been 
guilty of this destruction. I thought the ship would have risen 
and passed over it, but the highly inquisitive crest of this sea 
came bounding inboard just before the after pair of funnels. 
The foremost portion of the awning bin surrendered in one act, 
and its contents accompanied the cascade in its exit over the stern. 
An engine-room and a boiler-room cowl had been unshipped, 
and were cruising about the upper deck trying to keep motion 
with the ship. The dinghy looked distinctly unhappy and 
crushed. Awnings were floating about, and the state of the upper 
deck generally presented a sorry sight. 

Domvile, with Eldridge the torpedo-instructor, and a few 
other men, struggling with the help of life-lines, were soon to work 
on salvage operations. Carruthers * then appeared on the scene 
of the disaster and ruefully inspected the gaping apertures 
(vacated by the cowls) leading down to the engine-room and after 
stokehold. This seemed indeed serious, as it was obvious from 
Carruthers’ report that water was finding its way through these 
openings more rapidly than could be pumped or ejected overboard. 
The battening-down flaps, you will remember, are, for some shore- 

* Engineer Lieutenant-Commander of the Eze, 
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going reason, fitted in the movable part of the cowl, a device which 
obviously serves no useful purpose when the movable part: is 
removed bodily by a sea. The fixed coaming, however, ste nding 
over two feet above the level of the deck, and surrounded by a 
flange (on which the cowls revolve), seemed to lend itself for 
battening down by lashing canvas across, but it required some 
searching in my denuded ship to discover a piece of canvas for 
the purpose ; moreover, rope was scarce. However, the job was 
done at last and not too soon, as Carruthers had expressed anxiety 
regarding the choking of the pumps and ejectors. The stokehold 
plates had worked away from their frames, thus permitting ash 
and small coal to wash about and choke up the ejector orifices, 
It may, or may not, have been some humorous consolation to 
Carruthers to have borne in mind that the insecurity of the 
stokehold plates had been inserted in our latest Defect List, but 
had been blue-pencilled as unnecessary by some dockyard pundit, 
whose business apparently it was to know better than sea officers. 

From Carruthers I grasped that there was just cause for 
anxiety unless the ejectors could be cleared. As you know, the 
use of the ejectors involves an exorbitant amount of steam, alias 
water; I had the two unlit boilers to veer and haul on for water, 
but, taking into consideration (a) my remaining coal-supply 
with its particular bunker disposition, (4) the absolute uncertainty 
as to how long or how far I should be forced to steam (at the most 
uneconomical consumption) away from the land, and (e) the 
possibility of having to light up in my remaining boilers on 
account of the position of the coal (or for some more desperate 
reason), with these thoughts running through my mind, you 
may appreciate that I, the wretched Captain, was beginning to 
feel bored. But Carruthers was quite equal to the occasion. 
To clear the ejector orifices necessitated men working on the 
bulkhead side of the boilers, which, as you are aware, means an 
acrobatic descent down a small manhole door and working in a 
space which only permits one man at a time. Remember, too, 
that the boilers concerned were alight, and so imagine the 
excessive heat. Add to this the lurching of the ship, also that 
this watertight hatch had to be closed as soon as the man had 
descended, to prevent. a surfeit of water getting below. 

I do not know what Carruthers’ feelings on the situation were, 
but I was very conscious of my own. I was impressed with the 
knowledge that, if the ejectors could not be made to function, it 
was only a matter of time before the fires would be flooded, and 
yet, whenever the noise of the natural elements would permit, 
I could hear those ejectors roaring out steam and not water. Now 
and then, as the craft rolled to leeward, the roar would cease, and 
I chuckled to myself at the idea of water coming out when, as a 
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matter of fact, the outlet was merely under water and noise 
drowned. Not to labour this point too long, Carruthers, to my 
intense relief, eventually reported that the ejectors had been 
sufficiently cleared, and that the ingress of water was under 
command. I have since been told that an artificer cleared the 
ejector orifices, and as the conditions under which he effected this 
showed (to my mind) such obvious bravery, I trust he may be 
suitably rewarded. 

Since I have been skipper of a destroyer, I have, for one 
reason or another born of previous experience, when the usual 
time comes for turning in at sea (which is fairly early after 
dinner, as you know), possessed a feeling of great doubt whether 
the destroyer game is worth the candle. I suppose it must be 
mostly due to the conditions under which an individual of my 
comparative seniority lives in a cramped general mess, but I also 
suspect it is partly due (at nightfall) to the conscious possibilities 
of what the night may bring forth to disturb the Captain before 
he begins his personal watch at 4 a.m. However that may be, 
on this particular night [ harboured no illusions as to any rest 
of mind or body, since [ had good reason to loathe the prospect 
before me. I longed for the morning, and with it the hope of 
better things to come. Here J was in a flimsy craft, with its 
3-16ths of an inch bottom-plating between the Devil and the 
deep sea, deliberately having to punch away 4n the teeth of a 
tempest, and all the time knowing that every revolution of the 
screw was bringing me nearer the unknown “possibilities of the 
centre of a tvphoon. 

It seemed to me an odd sort of paradox which forced me to 
seek salvation by doing my utmost to reach the centre of a typhoon 
when, although [ had 7000 potential horse-power at my command, 
I found my self impotent to act otherwise. If I had worked it out 
by geometry I could not have steered a more direct course to hit 
off the foe that I wished so much to avoid. By the rules, ac- 
cording to the laws of storms, I knew what I ought theoretically 
to have done (and now I’m glad I did what I did), but there were 
moments, I must confess, when I wondered whether my action 
would be considered seamanlike, supposing anything happened 
and my seamanship judgment had been called into question. 
Up to then I had been impressed with the idea that my salvation 
rested in keeping my high bows on to the sea (to be precise, a 
point off). The shortest route to evade the centre would have 
necessitated my getting the wind and sea well abaft my beam. 
Apart from the lee-shore objection which this course would have 
entailed, and my uncertain longitude, I was very doubtful whether 
running with such a high sea would altogether agree with the 
peculiar design of my craft. By an accident, however, in the 
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early part of the first watch, I received an object-lesson of what 
might happen if I did not keep my nose pointed towards the enemy. 
It happened in this wise. 

The compass light having become extinguished, the quarter- 
master had to steer as best he could by keeping the wind and drift 
full in his face, but since he apparently could not face the wind 
and spray (called “flying spume” in novels), he had uncon- 
sciously turned his head away, and had thus allowed the craft 
to pay off about five points from the wind. The error was soon 
discovered by the ship being nearly thrown on her beam ends 
and a huge sea crashing along the upper deck. This immediately 
dissolved any doubts which may have lingered in my mind as to 
the wisdom of my policy of making the best use of my high bows. 
When | had got the craft’s nose punching the elements again 
it was about 9 o'clock, and by this time I felt completely tired 
with life—such as it was. Feeling somewhat famished, and 
wishing to ‘‘ makee look see” the state of the ward-room and 
mess-decks, I toiled aft by short rushes. To an onlooker this 
would have proved a most ludicrous spectacle. My build does 
not lend itself to agility, and on this occasion, besides being 
handicapped by an oilskin, I was stiff in eve ry joint from holding 
on, also bruised and sore by collisions on the bridge, caused by my 
fairy form occasionally breaking away and taking charge until 
brought up all standing (or otherwi se) by the lee-bridge rails. 
Thank goodness the bridge is too narrow to get much way on; 
and yet there are people who complain that it is too small. 

It was indeed a most undignified proceeding to get aft. 
Hanging on to life-lines more or less slack, crouc ‘hing down to 
lower my centre of gravity with the lurch of the ship, “dodging a 
sea behind the funnel, then swinging round a funnel guy that 
cut my hands, crawling along the deck like a dog, bumping up 
against the sharp edges of the tethered and unseated cowls, 
hugging the torpedo-tubes for dear life until the ship got on an 
even keel, then a short rush to the nearest piece of fixed furniture 
—all this, exciting and troublesome as it was to me at the time, 
was far funnier in the abstract than in its concrete reality. 

On descending. to the half-deck it was evident that all was 
not well. On the deck there was just sufficient water flopping 
about to overflow the coamings of the cabins at the extreme end 
of the roll. A glance into my cabin satisfied me that my best 
frock coat had seen its best days. Some of the lower drawers had 
been jerked out and their contents littered on the floor where, in 
company with my boots, they swished from side to side. 

Leaving this lugubrious sight, I turned my attention to the 
ward-room, whence proceeded a hideous racket. It appeared 
that two ordinary chairs and the arm-chair were chasing one 
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another from side to side of the mess, trying to conform with 
the movement of the ship. The arm-chair, owing to its width, 
was severely handicapped, inasmuch as it occasionally jammed 
between the centre-line stanchion and the bulkhead. The chairs, 
being lighter, and with a higher metacentre, were more agile 
and frequently succeeded, when the ship gave an extra lurch, in 
jumping their heavier competitor. The settee cushions, aided by 
the water on the deck, also joined in the fun. To add to the enjoy- 
ment of the scene, I found that my stack of official papers formed 
part of the debris on the deck. On trying to salve them, I 
discovered that the cruet-stand had broken loose and its condi- 
ments, together with the contents of a red-ink bottle and some 
pickles, had added considerable colour to the effect. My Yost 
typewriter, which I had previously had tethered to the leg of the 
settee for safety, had evidently been biffed by the arm-chair 
when that piece of furniture had, in its mad career, evaded the 
stanchion and got home. As its wreck was obviously complete, 
I left it where it was and have since been offered three dollars for it 
by the Shanghai agents. 

Tearing myself away from the fascination of this riotous circus, 
I then negotiated the pantry, where [ found a huddled mass of 
Chinese “ boys ” on the deck looking perfectly impassive as usual. 
On my stirring them to action, with a view to restoring better 
order among the ward-room furniture, my servant greeted me by 
saying, ““ Makee plenty bad typhoon: bad joss.” I ordered him 
to produce me both food and drink, a demand he was very 
reluctant to obey. The Cheesai was sent down the manhole 
hatch of the storeroom to forage, but resented the water on the 
half-deck when, in its ebb and flow, it poured down his back.. 
Eventually he produced a tin of Cambridge sausages, which he 
cleverly succeeded in opening and I with some agility in devouring. 
After managing to fill a soda-water bottle with ‘whisky and water, 
and pocketing 1 it, I felt I had had quite enough of what is called 
our “living space” in the “Ship’s Book,” ‘and so commenced 
my return journey to the bridge. 

As the pantomime to get “there was similar to what I have 
already described, I will only relate one detail. In my voyage 
forward 1 had occasion to seek security by hanging on to the fore- 
and-aft awning ridge rope which stretches from the after funnel 
to the ensign staff stanchion. Feeling that the ship was about to 
take a header, and that it would be wise to anticipate a sea 
coming inboard, I hung to the ridge rope, letting my feet dangle. 
When she hit the succeeding sea the ridge rope suddenly slackened 
to such an extent that my feet felt the deck and, for the moment, 
I thought the ridge rope had carried away, but to my astonishment, 
as I hung on, I felt it tauten out again like a bar. Thus it struck 
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me how a destroyer can, thanks to the elasticity of modern 
steel, bend without breaking. 

Midnight showed no promise of improvement as far as the 
elements were concerned. The aneroid was 29°35 and still 
tumbling down. The wind remained unchanged in its direction 
from east by north (the significance of this was appalling), and 
blowing for all it was w orth. The rain was torrential, but it was 
only by putting out one’s tongue that one could make certain it 
was rain and not drift. The rain, however, was a_ blessing, 
inasmuch as it undoubtedly beat the sea down to an appreci: able 
extent ; moreover, it helped to wash the salt from one’s smarting 
eyes. The temperature remained at 79°, so that being drenched 
through in one’s clothes was not so uncomfortable. I cannot 
conceive What this racket would have been like if the temperature 
had been, say, 29° instead of 79°. The middle watch (which 
seemed to me about eight hours long) passed without any alarming 
incident. I endeavoured to rest in the chart-house, but the 
physical effort to keep on its narrow settee made ideas of repose 
a hollow mockery. 1 mostly watched the aneroid with an anxiety 
which rose as the barometer fell, and wondered when it would 
all be over. At 4 A.M. (September 2) I formally relieved the gunner 
and sent him round the ship to report the state of the different 
mess-decks. At about five o'clock, when dawn and doom appeared 
to be breaking, it became evident that the crisis—-as far as the 
typhoon was concerned--was near at hand. At four o'clock, 
when I took over the watch, the aneroid had shown 28°90, and 
at five o'clock it had fallen to 28°55, which meant a drop of three- 
and-a-half tenths of an inch in one hour, and this, I imagine, is a 
bad record for a small ship’s barometer. The First Lieutenant, 
vho then paid me a visit on the bridge to report the state of 
affairs below, making an exalted mistake of an inch in the reading, 
was pleased to observe that the aneroid had apparently risen 
since he was relieved at midnight, but he was soon disillusioned 
by referring to my barograph below, which was equally depressed. 

It was now blowing the most terrific gusts, and the craft was 
being subjected to the most alarming shocks. As the light 
increased, one could the better foresee the approaching seas as 
they topped befove us. At times it seemed impossible that we 
could rise in time. The ciaft would take a header off the crest 
of one sea into the hollow of the succeeding one. As she dived 
one would look aghast and see, towering in front, a sheer cliff of 
water with an ugly boiling crest apparently about to engulf the 
ship. Instinctive ely one would hold on for dear life, maybe shut 
one’s eyes and bow one’s head, in anticipation of the inevitable 
deluge. Often, to my intense surprise, when I thought al] must 
be up with us (and I was so fed up with the business that I fer- 
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vently hoped then that the agony of it all would soon be short- 
circuited), she would rise to the occasion, but it was only to ex- 
perience the same feeling again in a short time. 

There were times when she got out of step: when, in taking 
her dive, she was naked (i.e. not water-borne) up to the foremost 
funnel, and then woe betide one’s innermost feelings if she took 
an acute belly-flopper. You know what I mean. I had ex- 
perienced it to some extent in a thirty-knotter, but it was trivial 
to the shocks I felt the ship (and myself) sustain on these occasions. 
The water, hitting the naked form of the ship simultaneously 
throughout a large area, naturally struck her with immense force. 
The effect was to bring the craft up all-standing, and the blow 
would be followed by almost a human shivering, which was apt 
to make one think that the hull had not been able to withstand it. 
I need hardly tell you that we had been flopping ever since the 
typhoon had begun to make its force felt, in increasing ratio to 
the sea set up, and so I had become more case-hardened to it 
as nothing seriously resulted, but this particular morning-watch 
business was far more than was good for my nerves at times— 
“ fair give me the goose-skins,” as the housemaid said. 

At 7 a.M. the aneroid had sunk to 28°05 and commenced to 
palpitate in a most extraordinary manner. The lowest reading 
was 27°87 (which corrected for temperature and height of the sea 
gave a minimum of 27°78). The rain almost ceased. Overhead 
it looked so bright as to imagine blue sky (the signalman declared 
he had seen it-—but I cannot confirm his statement, I was more 
concerned in looking on the face of the waters); the wind had 
suddenly dropped to squalls with momentary lapses of calm. 
The sea presented a most remarkable sight ; there was no con- 
sistency in its action. The cessation of rain and the brightness 
overhead permitted one to see for several miles. Only the crests 
were breaking, and they did not seem to care which way they 
fell; they just toppled over because they were too tall or too 
tired to remain standing up; the wind as a directive force had 
failed as an agent to keep them careering along. The ocean 
appeared a cauldion of steep cones, each acting independently of 
the other, the result being the utmost chaos; indeed, the sea 
had gone mad. Some of these pyramids would clash together on 
opposite courses and the effect of impact would result in an angry 
water-explosion. I was more than fearful I should encounter 
one of these columns of water, but Providence fortunately steered 
me clear. 

A considerable number of fugitive land birds of vatious species 
(kingfishers, etc.) added interest to the scene, but (easy as it is to 
write calmly about it now) the prospect of what the lower half 
of the typhoon’s semicirele had in store concerned my mind more 
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than the marvels of nature afforded by its centre. Moreover, 
there was little time granted me to ruminate on these wonders, 
or for profound reflections, as the ship was wallowing like a pig, 
and I was asking myself,“ What next?” and “ How long, O Lord ?” 
My mind and attention were both profoundly occupied. For 
the moment I could not help feeling cheery because “ all nature 
was [comparatively] smiling and gay ” and every visible indication 
was promising, until contemplation brought me up all-standing 


Track or H.M.S. “ Exe” WHEN ENCOUNTERING A TYPHOON, SEPTEMBER 1905 


Arrows show direction of the wind at the time H.M.S. Eze was in the 
centre of the typhoon 


to the fact that, after all, I had only got through one half of the 
typhoon ; there still remained the other half to be negotiated. 

In football lingo “ half time” had been called, but having 
weathered the worst half, one naturally had all the more stomach 
to face a repetition. Jt may not have been a very pleasing 
prospect (theoretically) to know that one’s troubles were only 
half over, but having got through the dreaded centre without 
mishap, one’s heart was all the more in it to weather the troubles 
to come. Moreover, on my way to reach the centre, I had been 
travelling at a very small angle nearly in the same direction as 
the track of the typhoon (see chart), but, having turned the 
corner, I was now receding from it at more than double the speed 
than | had approached it ; and this you will readily see by looking 
at the barogram. 


x; 
8, is not a true copy of the original. My barograph ceased to function 
g, some time in the morning watch. The violent lurching of the 
m9 ship, due to seas striking her, had jerked the pen up and down, 
or such as if we had fired salvos at battle-practice, and then I 
re suppose some super-extra shock, when the indicator lever was 
n very depressed, brought it below the bearing surface of the barrel, 
ng and this gave it sufficient excuse for breaking off altogether. 
The diagram I attach was made out by the help of a most amiable 
priest (one of the staff of Jesuits who conduct the Zi-kai-wei 
= Meteorological Observatory at Shanghai), who interested himself 
in comparing my aneroid readings with those of the Dee, and 
‘ corrected the result by standardizing the error of our instruments. 
\ BaROGRAPH DIAGRAM SHOWING DEPRESSION DUE TO A TYPHOON EXPERIENCED OFF THE 
\ YanotsE, Cutna Sea, rn 1905 py H.M. Destroyers “ Exe” anp “ Der” 
B*dugust 2 August JO"Qugust Oi dugust /“Septemb 2~Septems J” September 
\ Ti eeeen eee ¢e8e Tr AW eee far eee IT: am ar arr Tro ‘ 
F daa eo 7: 
$s f25 25 = 22sa555= ‘ 253322585 = = 
Pa ye iS SHEE 
Altered Gouree 
il leo* 
I have taken much longer to write about the centre than I was 
actually in it. As a matter of fact, 1 do not suppose that the 
bright sky overhead and the cessation of the wind lasted at the 
the most more than about ten minutes before violent squalls re- 

commenced from the east-south-east. By twenty minutes past 
ing seven o'clock it was blowing viciously from the south-east. At 
ach 8 a.M. the aneroid had risen to 28°15 with the wind blowing as 
ing furiously as ever, but from the south. In bringing the ship round 
nly gradually to face the wind, I was delighted to think that every 
out moment now was taking the Fze clear; taking us toward the 
dles longed-for peace and safety. At 10 A.M. the aneroid had risen to 
een 28°50 ; the wind had veered to the south-west, although it had 
as not shown any diminution in force. It was some time at this 
the period that another boiler-room cowl succumbed to the sea and 
eed gave a lot of trouble before it could be got under control. Although 
‘ing portly yourself, you have frequently chaffed me for being “ Dutch- 
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built,” and, while admitting that I take a lot of sitting room, 
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it was just the magnificence of that part of my carcass which 
prevented me from being washed through the side rails on one of 
my sea-dodging trips along the upper deck. I was told that it 
was such a comic sight that the signalman who witnessed it gave 
vent to a remark which was perhaps hardly sympathetic or quite 
respectful, but I forgive him. 

At noon the wind had further veered to west by south, and 
it was a mighty comfort to note that the aneroid was well on its 
way up the next street, so to speak, as far as inches were con- 
cerned : it had reached 29°15, and this gave a rise of six and a half 
tenths in two hours. The force of the wind had also diminished 
to about 8. The rain was still torrential, but the sea was less 
confused. With the assistance of my First Lieutenant, I made 
efforts to conjecture the Exe’s position on the chart, but the result 
hardly came under the conventional navigational expression of 
even an “assumed position.” The chart was a sorry sight, as 
most of the paper was detached from its cloth back and in a 
pulped condition, parts of it being washed away. Drawing on it 
a circle of thirty miles diameter, in the hope that it embraced me, 
I steered to the west-south-west, in which direction I hopefully 
reckoned to find land soonest. 

At 2 p.m. the barometer was 29°32, with the wind west, blowing 
about 7. I then silently dared to congratulate the Fze that her 
3-16th-in. bottom plating was still intact, with that amount of 
steel still remaining between us, the Devil, and the deep sea. 
My optimism, however, was short-lived, since the gunner came up 
and reported water spouting up into the fore mess-deck from the 
12-pdr. magazine. From an examination of the state of affairs, 
it was only too evident that both the 12- and 6-pdr. magazines 
were flooded. As it was found that, before and abaft these 
magazines, the compartments were comparatively dry, it was 
fairly obvious that the 3-16th-in. bottom plating was no longer 
intact. Carruthers was soon to work, but, as you know, it was 
only possible to drain the magazines by allowing the water to 
pass through the slop-room before it could reach the nearest 
ejector and be pumped out. This was permitted and, after about 
twenty minutes, the ejector, by belching steam, told the gratifying 
tale that it had done its work and the magazines were aguin dry. 
But after a quarter of an hour I was told that a perfect pan- 
demonium appeared to be going on in the magazines. A personal 
diagnosis of the symptoms made it clear to me that this was 

caused by the ammunition boxes once more becoming afloat and 
violently colliding with one another, owing to the lurching and 
motion of the ship. As it was only waste of steam to again eject 
the water, I deemed it wisest to allow the magazines to refill and 
to remain so. Meanwhile the vacant rivet-hole on the mess-deck 
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was plugged, and henceforth the riot in that infernal region was 
drowned. By 6 p.m. the aneroid was 29°75 and the wind, still 
westerly, rapidly decreasing in force below 6. 

At 2 a.m. on Sunday (September 3) I thought I might possibly 
beinconveniently close to the Barren Islands. I therefore steamed 
slowly north and south until daylight, when, to my joy, I sighted 
some rocks to the south-west. Closing, I came to the conclusion 
they were the Barren Islands, both from their appearance and 
from the result of a chronometer sight taken by Domvile. I then 
shaped course to pass the Saddles and to make the Cutslaff 
Lighthouse off the southern entrance to the Yangtse. Shortly 
afterwards, and before sighting the Saddles, the colour of the sea 
suddenly became like that of thick pea-soup (the yellow sea brew), 
and this induced me to stop and sound (my Thompson's sounding 
machine was damaged). The result being 25 fathoms, and sighting 
the Saddles almost simultaneously, I felt quite reassured of my 
position, as it was then plain that the yellow discoloured water 
was the flood from the Yangtse, although we were over thirty 
miles off its mouth. So off we steamed with joy at our hearts, 
tempered, however, with fearful thoughts as to the safety of the 
Dee. 

By this time the galley had been lighted, and never shall 
Ibe able to forget the delicious taste and refreshing feeling of the 
hot cup of cocoa I had on that occasion. During the height of the 
typhoon I had essayed to refresh my body with the contents of 
that soda-water bottle filled with whisky and water which I had 
managed to bring on the bridge. I wonder now if I really ever 
drank any of it at all. I remember making a desperate effort to 
get some in my mouth while clinging on to the pole of the gravity 
signal lamp, but what with the struggle to hold on and the deluge 
of spray, | was doubtful then, and am now, whether I was tasting 
water with whisky or water with salt. I tried lying down on the 
bridge and training the bottle in a suitable direction, waiting for 
the roll to assist in gravitating some of it into my mouth. But 
it had been a ghastly failure, so I had deposited the bottle in the 
flashing-key box. My trusty yeoman of signals brought it 
triumphantly to me on arrival at Shanghai, and there I found it 
held but plain water, so, after all, I had been deceived by faith. 

Having determined my exact geographical position and set 
the course in smooth water, I went with a full heart to my cabin. 
There I took off my sea-sodden clothes and (in that lipped sauce- 
pan, the so-called bath of a destroyer) I enjoyed a bath such as no 
sparrow ever did in a puddle. Getting into a boiled shirt with 
a necktie, and donning the only dry uniform left me, I sat down 
to my first meal (bar the sausages) for nearly forty-eight hours. 
How much I ate, and how much I enjoyed it, I cannot tell you. 
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The only fly in the ointment of my satisfaction was the soreness 
of my sleepy salted eyes, my bruised, stiff, and exhausted body, 
and anxiety about the Dee. At 11 a.m. I arrived off the entrance 
to the Yangtse. Here, to my shame, | took a pilot. My excuse 
is that my large- -scale chart of the river’s entrance was destroyed 
and that I was dog-tired. Moreover, I possessed no pride at that 
particular time that was strong enough to prevent me from 
seizing some relaxation from the strain of the previous forty-eight 
hours. Except for sore eyes and general physical fatigue and 
mental weariness, life seemed remarkably sweet. The pilot had, 
to my intense relief, told me that a destroyer similar in ugliness 
to the Eze had passed up the river two hours before me, so my 
cup of thankfulness was full, as it must have been my equally 
ugly twin sister the Dee. 

On our way up the river to Woosung we went to prayers. 
The First Lieutenant read them forward abreast the mast, where 
I could hear from the bridge. I thought he performed that part 
of the Church service (in the middle of the book, which applies to 
those who have recently been through perils on the high seas) 
with suitable feeling. I glanced over the bridge at my braves, 
and it was evident from the expression on their faces that they 
also thanked God for mercies received. Even those I had con- 
sidered the most careless looked devout. Ah Kham, my Chinese 
servant, was also attending, and, sure enough, on his usually 
impassive face there seemed to lurk a strong suspicion, on this 
solemn occasion, that he was sympathetic to a certain amount of 
foreign- devil joss-pidgin. After prayers, efforts were made to 

“tidy up” the upper deck. The dinghy had her outside bow 
smashed in, and its foremost davit was so bent that it declined 
to turn out. Three of the large cowls, unseated and battered out 
of shape, were, like savage dogs, chained up to the funnels. All 
the small copper cowls, which flank the after compass, were 
smashed flat and gave the appearance of crumpled brown paper. 
The pet awning bin was a complete wreck and its precious contents 
gone. The side rails on the starboard side amidships were flat, 
having, for some unaccountable reason, got bent outboard. The 
fancy wash-deck locker had ceased to exist as such. The jack-staff 
lay prone, but otherwise the forecastle, thanks to the most extra- 
ordinary precautions taken by my estimable captain of the fore- 
castle, had suffered little damage except where my 5-cwt. sinker 
had been browsing about at the end of its chain. My fourfold 
wireless aerial festooned from the topmast (which had bravely 
withstood the whip) in a tangled web. My wireless instruments 
were in a hopeless state (slightly out of adjustment, so to speak). 
The general havoc among clothes and mess-traps was woeful ; 
and what the condition of the foremost magazines and store- 
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rooms could be in it was not possible to imagine. Owing to the 
weight of water in the magazines the Eze was disgracefully down 
by the head, bringing the top of her rudder above water. Truly 
we must have presented a pretty sight. 

However, all perfect trips come to an end, and it was at 
3 P.M. we passed the chow-water at the head of the English 
concession, and then sighted the Bonaventure. Soon after I was 
safely secured alongside the Dee at the P. & O. buoy. My old 
friend George Hewlett (doctor of the Bonaventure) came on board 
to welcome me, and that was the finishing-touch of joy to the 
termination of this memorable experience. In the evening 
Sulivan (the skipper of the Dee), myself, and George Hewlett 
thoroughly enjoyed the hospitality of Torless (Captain of the 
Bonaventure) at dinner. I plead no excuse for going “ nap” at 
that meal. Like this interminable letter, we talked typhoon 
ad nauseam, and our host was polite enough not to appear bored. 
Incidentally, the Captain of the Bonaventure had been spared a 
considerable amount of anxiety about us, since he had not been 
told we had left Wei-hai-wei until the day we happily arrived. 

The next day, in spite of a tanked German dock-master, the 
Eze was safely landed in the blocks of the Tankadoo Dock, where, 
after some difficulty owing to the jagged condition of the said dock- 
master, we were eventually pumped dry. It was discovered 
that about 14 feet of the B strake had been stove in between the 
frames, owing to the shearing of the rivets along that length. 
When [ recall (which requires no effort of memory) some of those 
awful belly-floppers the craft took, and realized, by imspection 
in dock, what amount of holding power a counteisunk rivet can 
possibly have in a 3-16th-in. plate, I can only wonder that I am 
now writing this at the Shanghai Country Club, and not in quite 
another place. 

The Dee’s story was very similar to my own. Apparently 
he was about six miles to the south-eastward of me, since he passed 
through the centre at 6 A.M. Sulivan was greatly impressed with 
the number of kingfishers and other land birds which sought refuge 
on board the Dee when she experienced the calm in the vortex. 
He also reported having sighted the C.P.R. steamer (bound for 
Shanghai) on the evening of September 1 (just at nightfall on that 
day when I lost sight of the Dee). This Empress steamer appears 
(judging from the accounts of some of her passengers) to have been 
quite concerned about our safety, but, not knowing our identity, 
did not fuss about us on arrival. Shanghai seems to have suffered 
severely owing to a flood caused by the typhoon. Five thousand 
Chinese are said to have been drowned by some low-lying island 
being inundated by the flood, but whether it be true or exaggerated 
the fact is only mentioned in the local papers as a casual incident. 
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And now, my dear ——, I must close this over-long letter. 
It has taken me many hours to write (but I shall have it typed) 
and you will be bored before you get to this. However, a tedious 
letter is better than a tiresome talker. The former you need 
not read; but often, with the latter, one is obliged to listen. 
For some vague reason it has been a relief for me to describe— 
however tediously—my experience and, to some extent, my 
feelings. 

I will end up by making this reflection. With knowledge, 
experience, age, and position, one too consciously acquires the 
sense of responsibility. The sum total may be called wisdom, 
but the combined effect sometimes spells discomfiture of mind. 
Jf perchance you fuss, you lay yourself open to the sneers of your 
subordinates, who, less thoughtful because of irresponsibility, 
merely consider you a nervous old fool. Well, I confess on this 
occasion to having distinctly felt responsibility, but I trust I did 
not show it. Nevertheless, I have had more than enough of it, 
and so, like a very renowned friend of ours, I feel fed up with 
destroyer life, and at the moment of writing do not care how 
soon I am relieved. 

I have written you this letter almost immediately after what 
I have gone through, and so, if I have appeared somewhat 
emotional, make me allowances. 

So long. Yours ever, 


KV. 
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THE INTRUSIONS OF MR. HUGHES 


WHEN the meagre, angular, and aggressive little figure of the 
Prime Minister of Australia first appeared on our horizon, we 
were conscientiously engaged upon the task of conducting the 
war without hurting Germany. It was a difficult and a delicate 
operation, altogether new in military history. But it was none 
the less necessary, for the great Party then in power regarded the 
Germans as their dearest political friends. The funds upon 
which—even more than upon their principles—they depended for 
their popularity were notoriously drawn from the profits of 
German trade. It was an arrangement of mutual profit: the 
Free Trade Party worked to keep the door open for German 
sugar and German manufactures, and the great trade interests 
which profited by this arrangement kept the Free Trade Party 
in power. Our Government entered the war as a lover in such 
a situation enters a quarrel—with a fixed determination that it 
should not be carried too far. When Sir Edward Grey bade a tearful 
farewell to Prince Lichnowsky, our Foreign Minister assured the 
German Ambassador that England might be of more service to 
Germany by going to war than by remaining at peace. So, at least, 
Prince Lichnowsky afterwards stated, and Viscount Grey has never 
contradicted him.* In pursuit of this policy our Government, as 
I have said, were conscientiously working. They had put into 
force the Declaration of London devised by German statesmen 
for the protection of neutral commerce from the inconvenient 
attentions of the British Navy. They had indomitably refused 
to declare a blockade, and complacently looked on while cotton 
and other raw materials were pouring into Germany. They had 
even given a secret order to the Fleet that German reservists 
were not to be arrested. As to the sugar trade, the goodwill of 
Germany was preserved as carefully as possible in difficult circum- 
stances. The Sugar Commission, from which British Empire 
sugar-growers were carefully excluded, chiefly consisted of people 


. who, before the war, had been interested in the German beet- 


sugar trade. 
Our Government’s difficult and delicate task was not made 
easier by what might fairly be described as the tactless and 


* Viscount Grey confined his contradiction to a statement which the Prince 
had never made. 
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indocile conduct of Germany. Whereas we confined our efforts 
to suspending without hurting the shipping of Germany, the 
Germans, from the first day of the war, set themselves to sink and 
destroy British ships. They fought, in fact, without gloves, and 
hit to hurt. They even kicked below the beltand broke those 
very rules which Baron Marschall von Bieberstein had himself 
contrived for the protection of the weaker Power at sea. And 
naturally on land, where they were the stronger Power, and these 
rules did not apply, they set no bounds to the injuries which they 
inflicted upon us. 

In these difficult circumstances our Government might have 
been expected to abandon its unpopular and thankless task. On 
the contrary, it behaved with a meekness and patience never 
before seen in war, and confined itself to a series of protests 
which although they had no effect whatsoever upon the conduct 
of Germany, were justly applauded for their eloquence and their 
dignity. The British nation, however, which saw its ships going 
down every day and had become dimly aware that!many of those 
which were left were helping in the great task of keeping Germany 
supplied, the British nation, I say, began to grow restive, and to 
clamour for the barbarous expedient of hitting Germany back. 
This clamour gradually grew in shrillness and in volume, with the 
result that the amiable policy of our Government grew more and 
more difficult. It was upon this precarious and delicate situation— 
when all the tact and skill of British statesmanship was required 
to avoid a change of policy—that Mr. Hughes rashly intruded. 
Now Mr. Hughes had never sat at the feet of Jowett, nor had 
he ever learnt from Balliol that words are of more consequence 
than actions. He had been educated in the hard school of reality 
—as reality is understood in Australia. And he had learnt from 
experience, if he had learnt nothing else, that in the struggle of 
life there are no Queensberry rules. 

In the docks of Melbourne and Sydney it had doubtless been 
borne in upon him that when a man has you by the throat and 
is kickmg you in the stomach, protests, however dignified, are 
apt to be an ineffectual form of defence. And when he was 
tramping with his billy-can through the waterless bush he 
probably discovered that nature has no room for people who are 
not able to look after themselves. 

Working from these primitive truths, Mr. Hughes had evolved 
his own theories of the war. He believed, for example, that 
Germany was not merely sparring with the British Empire, but 
attempting to destroy it. He believed that the design of Germany 
was an economic war against our very existence, and that the 
military and naval war was merely the culmination of the eco- 
nomic war which Germany had long waged against our industries 
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and our commerce. In short, he believed that this war was a 
terrible reality, not merely for the soldier and the sailor, but for 
every civilian, and that our policy of trying to keep the war 
confined to the operations of the field was a policy of suicide or 
of betrayal. He had discovered also that the security of the 
British Empire depends upon its industries. This discovery was 
due, no doubt, to his inquisition into the state of the Australian 
metal industry, which, when war broke out, was almost entirely 
in the hands of a German trust. 

It is now obvious, of course, that metals like copper and 
spelter are necessary to war. Not only is the ore a necessity ; but 
the plant and the skill to treat the ores are also a necessity. 
Before the war the British Empire had the ores, but Germany 
had the plant and the skill. We were content to be the ground 
landlords of our own mines and to take the finished product from 
the German smelters. We bought our requirements of non-ferrous 
metals mainly from a German trust, without reflecting that if war 
should ever break out with Germany that source of supply would 
be cut off from us. We should be left with the ore, but without 
the knowledge or the plant to make use of it. 

The Germans were in a position almost equally unfortunate : 
they had the skill and the machinery, but they had not the raw 
material. That, to do them justice, was not their fault, but their 
misfortune, and they tried their best to make up for it by laying 
in great stores before the war, and by binding the producers—as 
far as they could be bound by contract—not to supply anybody 
else with the raw material as long as they were at war. 

These precautions, no doubt, were made partly upon the 
assumption that England would remain neutral; but for a time 
they held good even when we were a belligerent. Mr. Hughes 
had, in fact, the greatest difficulty in inducing the British Govern- 
ment to annul the contracts, made by an enemy, binding us not 
to use our own ores in defence of our own existence. ‘To persuade 
the British Government of the necessity of creating the means of 
smelting the ores was a task even more difficult. It was only 
after millions of pounds and many months had been wasted that 
arrangements were made with manufacturers for the smelting 
of ores which Germany had smelted before the war. 

The Government, faithful to its original policy, preferred to 
continue to buy their spelter from the German trust—and that 
trust, as it was cut off from its German machinery of ore-extrac- 
tion, did its best to compensate for the deficiency by extracting 
another sort of metal from the pockets of the British taxpayer. 

Mr. Hughes was no less interested in sugar. ‘The Australian 
Colony of Queensland is itself a sugar-producer, and Mr. Hughes, 
being a man of narrow ethical view was unable to see why the 
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war should not be used for the re-establishment of colonial cane 
sugar in the English market. In vain was it explained to him 
that to make any sort of industrial or economic gain out of the 
war was an immoral proceeding, and that therefore nothing must 
be done which would make it difficult for the British manufac- 
turers of golden syrup, chocolates, and marmalade to resume 
their old happy relations with Hamburg. The German sugar 
interest in London even went so far—with, or so it is said, the 
highest official approval—as to produce, for the signature of 
Minci ‘ing Lane, a form of contract on a basis of “‘ f.o.b. Hamburg” 
after the war. 

The presentation of this contract at a time when the Germans 
were actively engaged in blowing up our ships and cutting the 
throats of our soldiers and sailors seemed to some of our English 
brokers an insult to their patriotism. Not only did they refuse 
to sign it, but they informed Mr. Hughes of the conspiracy that 
was afoot to secure the British sugar market for Germany after 
the war. And it was upon this occasion that Mr. Hughes was so 
tactless as to assert that if justice were done certain gentle- 
men in the sugar trade would be lined against a wall and shot. 
The just indignation caused by this unfortunate remark did 
not deter Mr. Hughes from a campaign against the Government 
policy of fighting Germany without hurting her. This campaign 
was conducted with a brutal frankness and a lack of tact which 
confirmed English politicians in the opinion which they had 
formed before they had even seen Mr. Hughes, that his ideas 
were untimely and inconvenient, and that he himself was an 
incorrigible nuisance. 

Mr. “Asquith, who, whatever else he may be, is always a gentle- 
man, put this opinion politely when he expressed his regret at 
the departure of Mr. Hughes before Mr. Hughes had decided to 
depart. And such organs of the late Gov ernment as the Dail) y 
News and the Daily Chronicle, not being so well educated in the 
canons of hospitality, frankly and vigorously expressed their 
desire to see the last of Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes went, but Mr. Hughes returned, and although he 
found a change of Prime Minister he did not discover so radical 
a change in the policy of the Government as might have been 
expected. He found, in fact, that Germany’s caretakers were 
still in the basement, ready to take down the shutters the moment 
that “dawn” of which the Prime Minister spoke so eloquently 
should break upon the dark and distracted world. 

Mr. Hughes, then, did not cease to tell the British public of 
the realities of war, of the economic struggle which underlay the 
naval and military struggle, and of the need for being prepared 
with a policy to secure the industries and the trade of the British 
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Empire. These warnings were heard in pained silence by our politi- 
cians, who were naturally shocked that any public man should lower 
himself by considering so sordid a matter as the material means 
of our existence. That Mr. Hughes had no time for “ Leagues of 
Nations,’ Self-Determinations, a Clean Peace, and the other 
beautiful conceptions of our ideal school of statesmanship was 
thought to be sufficient proof that Mr. Hughes was not a statesman 
at all. 

The Government, it is true, had rashly promised the Dominions 
that they should be consulted as to the terms of peace ; but as 
Mr. Hughes was thought to be unpardonably vindictive and 
un-Christian in his views on this subject, the promise was grace- 
fully evaded, and Mr. Hughes, like the rest of us, was confronted 
with peace terms carefully designed to disturb the pre-war position 
of Germany as little as possible. 

These terms were not drawn up by the British Government 
nor even by the Allies, but by President Wilson, who took the 
view, worthy of the sublime originator of the League of Nations, 
that as he paid the piper he had the right to call the tune. 
As the British Empire had by this time lost its independence 
it was not perhaps a matter of consequence that its statesmen 
could not consider terms which they lacked the power to alter. 
Moreover, the terms were generally regarded as a lofty master- 
piece of political philosophy, and to be superior—by fourteen to 
ten—to those earlier Tables of the Law delivered to the allied 
tribes of Israel from the cloudy summit of Mount Sinai. But 
they had, perhaps, this trifling inconvenience, that no one could 
quite tell, even after a careful perusal, whether they were directed 
against Germany or against England. Mr. Hughes was not satisfied, 
He declaimed in particular against the clause which seemed to 
forbid the Allies to discriminate in their commercial treaties 
against Germany or even to protect themselves and one another 
in any economic war which Germany might conduct against them. 

As President Wilson had declared that this condition did not 
apply to the United States our politicians were no doubt justified 
in assuming that they would be safe in signing it, and Mr. Hughes’s 
suspicions were regarded as unworthy of the sublime and beautiful 
sentiments which always exist between those who pay the piper 
and those who play the tune. Yet the fact remains that Mr. 
Hughes, while he is suspected and disliked by all political, diplo- 
matic, and official minds, is liked and trusted by the British nation, 
and especially by those producing and manufacturing industries 
upon which the future life and security of the nation depend. 

Our people and our industries, fortunately or unfortunately, 
have to concern themselves rather with the realities of a stern 
existence than the ideals of a philosophic system. They know 
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that, whatever politicians may say, our lives depend upon our 
industries and our solvency upon our production. While our 
politicians rightly consider that the material interests of the 
many millions of people with which they are entrusted by an 
inscrutable Providence is too narrow a scope for their altruism, 
the people themselves, who see their existence threatened, may 
perhaps be excused for taking a different view. They look upon 
Mr. Hughes as a realist who is faithful to the solid interests of the 
British Empire. They think that he has grasped the essential 
facts of the economic situation—and that he is almost the only 
statesman who can be trusted not to betray them in these matters. 
They think that although his understanding may be too narrow 
to admit the conception “of an eternal and universal peace, he will 
at least see to it that the interests and security of the British 
Empire are not overlooked. In fact they trust Mr. Hughes 
because he expresses the sentiments of the natural unredeemed 
Briton about Germany and about the British Empire. 

Is Mr. Hughes, then, a statesman? For my part, as I take 
the view that a statesman’s duties are defined by the law of 
trust, I regard him as a statesman—as one of the few statesmen 
who consider this question of peace from a British point of view. 
He is not, I admit, a statesman of all the world, or of small 
nations, nor is he the custodian of ideals which are above and 
beyond the old-fashioned conception of a statesman’s duties. 
But he is a statesman in so far as he understands that the interests 
and the security of the British Empire are all that concern British 
statesmanship in the Peace Conference. He could be trusted to 
regard every question from that point of view. And further, he 
is a statesman inasmuch as he goes to the root of political freedom 
and perceives clearly that our national independence rests upon 
our industries. He desires above all to see the British Empire, 
not the economic annex of another nation, but a strong, inde- 
pendent, and self-sufficient economic unit. As he holds these 
principles with a grip of iron, and never by any chance budges 
from them, he might be a safer guardian of our national interests 
and security than more eloquent and more lofty politicians. 


Ian D. Cotvin 


THE LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS 


Place: THe PaLace AT THE Haaue. Time; 1939 


THE vast hall of the Palace at The Hague is packed with the 
representatives of the Free Nations. At the back of the President’s 
chair there hangs an immense portrait of that good man, Andrew 
Carnegie, Philanthropist, Man of Letters, and Financier. In one 
corner is seen a copy, reduced to twelve feet in height, of Bartholdi’s 
statue. The long tables are covered with green baize and littered 
with papers and pens. Before each representative there stands 
an inkstand of silver, surmounted by a dove, the symbol of eternal 
peace. Citizen Hohenzollern, Perpetual President of the German 
Republic, is in the chair. He is a man, middle-aged and upright, 
of soldierly carriage, of overbearing manners, and of obviously 
weak character. He wears the uniform of the Death’s Head 
Hussars, and rattles his sabre uneasily as he moves in his Throne 
of Freedom. A brisk secretary reads a chapter from that master- 
piece of prose, T'’riumphant Democracy, at once to do honour to 
Andrew Carnegie and to put the representatives of the Free Nations 
into a fitting modd of hostility to all monarchical institutions. 
Before silence is called for there are heard loud shouts of “‘ Away 
with the king-business.’””’ And when order is restored the cele- 
brated Lutheran Pastor, Herr Rump, rises solemnly to his feet. 
He is an aged man, with flowing whiskers and small porcine eyes. 
In a firm voice he offers up a short prayer to the Good Old German 
God. His prayer perhaps might seem to lack humility, to be 
rather a eulogy of his nation than a supplication to the Almighty. 
But the passage of twenty years has not mitigated his style, and 
he speaks with all his old boastfulness and fervour. 

Pastor Rump: “O God of Germany, we thank Thee that 
Thou hast raised up men worthy Our and Thy great destiny. 
Where in the whole world can a people be found which has such 
cause for manly pride as we? Are we not equally far removed 
from presumption and from arrogance? Verily it has long been 
an honour and a joy, a source of renown and happiness, to be a 
German, and to-day, when our great Citizen Hohenzollern presides 
over the council of all the world, our cup o’erfloweth with exultant 
satisfaction. We know that we are met together with those 
unworthy of our Kultur—with decaying England, depraved 
Belgium, licentious France, frivolous Italy. W hen we were beset 
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by a mob of enemies we proved to all the world our valour and 
our humanity. Thanks be to our Old German Deity, the Kingdom 
of God has at last asserted itself against the kingdom of all that 
is base, evil, and vile—the kingdom of light against the kingdom 
of darkness. Against a world of superhuman evil the power of 
superhuman justice, truth, and love goes out to conquer. Whiere- 
fore, O German God, we ask Thee in humble pride to make this 
League of Nations, over which a Hohenzollern presides in all the 
panoply of war, supreme in the world. Above all, grant us 
freedom—freedom to impose our will upon others, freedom to 
force all those who impiously claim liberty of thought or action 
to accept our decrees unquestioning. Amen.” 

At the conclusion of Pastor Rump’s prayer Citizen Hohen- 
zollern clanks his spurs and murmurs a loud ‘“ Amen.” The 
members of the Black Republic have repeated “ Glory be” in 
a loud voice at intervals. The representatives of the smaller 
nations utter a terrified assent. Only the French, the English, 
and the Belgians there present stare obstinately before them, 
and take no part in the supplication to the German God. 

Citizen Hohenzollern then rises, throws his sword threateningly 
on the table, and thus speaks : 

“It is my pleasant duty to review, very briefly, the magni- 
ficent achievements of our great League of Free Nations, which 
is still, and shall always remain, the supreme arbiter of the world’s 
destinies. Woe be unto them who refuse to bow the knee to 
our omnipotence! Five small nations have already been forced 
to bite the dust, because they dared to prefer a crowned monarch 
to an unfettered president of the republic. Greatly daring, they 
set up thrones, and kings upon them, and they perished for their 
blasphemy. You all remember the great deeds which the armies 
of the League accomplished when they were bidden to punish the 
evil-doers. [Shouts of “ Hear, hear!” from many parts of the 
hall.] I need recall to you only the severity with which the evil- 
doers’ temerity was requited. Of their capitals not one stone 
was left standing upon another. [“‘ Hoch, hoch!” from all the 
Teutons. | Their men and women were deported to serve the 
worthier nations of the League. In truth, my friends, those 
never-to-be-forgotten campaigns reminded me of the fresh and 
lusty war which in my youth I waged . . . [“ Hush, hush! ” from 
some cautious delegates.] Well, I will say no more of that. 
I am content to give a general warning to all our friends. The 
smallest infraction of the League’s laws shall be rewarded, in the 
name of justice, with death or slavery. 

“Since last we met in conclave, dear friends and colleagues, 
one nation, great in bulk and in nothing else, has left our League, 
insolently rejecting all the benefits which we have heaped upon 
her. When [ reflect upon all we have done for Russia—it is, of 
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course, to Russia that I allude—I am more deeply pained by her 
ingratitude than by her recalcitrancy. How can I restrain the 
tears which fall unbidden from my eyes? [Here all the free 
Germans weep with sympathetic appreciation.]} We gave her 
freely, as to a free people, all the blessings of Bolshevism. We 
replaced her infamous Tsar by noble-hearted Jews, who knew 
well that blood was never shed in vain. [Here the representatives 
of Palestine, the Hebrew republic, cheer with enthusiasm.] In 
every town, in every street, hecatombs of victims were sacrificed 
to Freedom, and Russia has rejected the sacrifice. [‘‘ Shame! 
Shame!”’] With self-denying industry, the Bolsheviks carried 
on the great work of the twin-heroes Lenin and Trotsky—surely 
the Castor and Pollux of Muscovy ; with energy and courage they 
did their best to make Russia safe for democracy by shooting all 
those wicked persons whose democratic sympathies were not 
conspicuous. And what has been their reward? They have 
been violently removed, and a Romanoff has been set in their 
place. [Cries of ““Shame!”] But the League is vigilant, and 
has taken such steps as seem necessary. Already Russia is an 
outlaw among the nations. She may neither buy nor sell with 
her neighbours. Her corn will rot in the fields, for she may not 
export it. Her wealth of metals will lie unfruitful in the earth, 
for our laws, impregnable as fate, forbid her to offer these metals 
in exchange for the manufactured goods wherewith we might 
supply her. She is deaf alike to threats and cajoleries. Pretending 
that the Romanoff has brought peace to her country—as though 
peace conferred, not by the Holy League, but by a crowned king, 
was worth the having—she refuses obstinately to dethrone the 
usurper, and tells us, the only champions of Freedom, that she 
will not change her policy at our bidding. Nor does she fear 
exclusion from the markets of the world. Boasting her self- 
sufficiency, she defies the representatives of the League, and bids 
them do their worst. And we will do our worst. [Acclamation.] I 
should like my—-I beg your pardon—our Bavarians to meet the 
Russians just once. Surely our Huns and their Allies will doin Russia 
what once we did in China—we will give no quarter to our foes. 
Hurrah for the dry powder and the i sana sword, for the end we 
have in view and the forces we are directing towards it, for the 
ges great Army and its General Staff! [Cries of “ Hoch, 
och ! ”’] 

“ And now that war against Russia is resolved upon, a thrill of 
joy goes through us, and that thrill will be tenfold intensified 
when we meet the one desperate foe of us all—I mean England. 
{Loud shouts of “ Gott strafe!” and some hisses.] England is 
still the enemy, and must be humbled in the dust before peace 
shines, open-eyed, upon the world. Even in this palace, where 
moderation of speech is enjoined, and in the presence of the Free 
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Nations, I cannot restrain my anger when I utter that word of 
offence—England. We might have been a happy League for the 
last twenty years had not the arch-enemy plotted against our 
sovereignty. We have offered her liberty, even her, and she has 
rejected the proffered boon. What remains, then, but to force 
upon her, vw et armis, the priceless gift ? 

***Q, her offence is rank ; it smells to heaven,’ as our Shake- 
speare hath it. She is rich, and she knows not how to use her 
riches. Insolently she keeps them to herself, when she should 
lavish them upon the world. As a great German pastor once 
wrote, ‘ England is a Moloch that will devour everything, a vampire 
that will suck tribute from all the veins of the earth, a monster 
snake encircling the whole Equator.’ [Loud cries of “‘ Shame! ”] 
How shall we in our modesty and whispered humbleness tolerate 
so infamous a neighbour? Look at her egoism, I implore you, 
gentlemen. Obstinately she refuses to come into the great world- 
movement which embraces all. Her spirit of nationality is as 
keenly alive as on that day, some quarter of a century since, when 
she wantonly made war upon Europe and sacrificed the amiable, 
godly Fatherland to her greed. [Some cries of “ Question ! ”’ from 
one corner.] She is still proud of being England ; she still brags 
of her traditions ; she vaunts, in the face of us all, her Newton, 
her Shakespeare, her Marlborough, her Nelson. And who were 
they, I ask, but Teutons undisguised, born by accident out of 
their due place? She keeps her own fashions and pretends to 
reverence her own customs. Has not that great German, Herr 
Houston Chamberlain, who as a penance sojourned among the 
gloomy islanders, told us that once upon a time he could not find 
a single blue necktie in all London, blue not being fashionable. 
[A despairing sigh ripplies over the hall.} Again and again we 
have told her that, for their souls’ good, her citizens should spend 
their leisure in drinking good German beer. Then they would 
grow stout and sturdy and share the strength of Teutons. But 
no, they will not flock to the beer-halls which we give them. 
They prefer their foolish matches at football; they gaze on their 
athletes rowing on the river, and are not content unless half a 
dozen ‘ sportsmen’ are drowned every afternoon. We know it to 
be true what Herr Chamberlain has told us—that on the day of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race you may walk in the giant 
city of London through empty streets. ‘ From the oldest duchess 
to the youngest chimney-sweep, all are seized with the same mad 
enthusiasm for this event.’ [Shouts of delirious laughter.] Shall 
we, I ask, retain in this our League these worshippers of puerilities, 
these base lovers of gladiatorial shows ? 

“ Worst than all, in spite of constant warnings, she still claims 
for her own the German poet Shakespeare. That he was a Teuton 
of the true breed we Germans gratefully acknowledge. Boldly 
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we proclaim him a compatriot of ourselves, of Goethe, and especially 
of that other great German, Herr Houston Chamberlain. If he 
dwelt among the base islanders it was by a mere accident. His 
very name is German,* and his soul was German too. In the 
days of the great war he sent us a message through Ernst Hardt 
from the other world—a message authentic and incontrovertible. 
You all remember it : 

Now this same poet hath commanded me 

In solemn earnest to declare you this: 

Ye unto him have been until to-day 

His second home; his first and native home 

Was England; but this England of the present 

Is so contrarious in her acts and feelings, 

Yea, so abhorr’d of his pure majesty 

And the proud spirit of his free-born being, 

That he doth find himself quite homeless there. 

A fugitive he seeks his second home, 

This Germany. 
Thus speaks Shakespeare, and we welcome him among us. Yet 
England insists, with reiterated effrontery, that he is hers. In 
truth, England would, if she could, keep genius for herself and 
impose her vile nationality upon us all. We, on the other hand, 
when we speak of our Kultur, speak of that which is universal, 
like the air we breathe. It belongs, not to us alone, but to the 
whole world, and it is the duty of the League of Nations to spread 
it to the four corners of the earth. We are a modest folk, we 
make no claim. We know that we stand in the van of progress 
and wisdom, and that is enough for us. And when England 
imagines that her people are the chosen people, our duty to 
ourselves, as our own Professor Schroer has said, ‘ is to give them 
such a thorough thrashing that they may once for all be cured 
of the fatal illusion that they have established a monopoly in 
the dear Lord God, and that the rest of humanity is destined only 
to serve as a stool for their clumsy feet.’ I ask you, friends and 
colleagues, what punishment shall be meted out to the proud 
islanders ?”” 

When Citizen Hohenzollern resumed his seat, smiling proudly 
at the effect of his own discourse, a movement of deep emotion 
is sensible throughout the hall, which finally finds expression in 
an outburst of tumultuous applause. Only in the corner where 
sit the Englishmen and their few friends, there is a defiant silence. 
At last order is restored, and a representative of the Great American 
Republic leaps to his feet. He is a portly gentleman with a 
German name and a Yiddish accent. He wears a Prince Albert 
coat, a garment wholly democratic save in name, and a perpetually 
satisfied smile, as who should say, “I am a citizen of no mean 


* A famous German professor has thus explained Shakespeare’s name. It should 
be written ‘‘ Schiikersbier ”—one who jests for pots of ale. 
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Nations, I cannot restrain my anger when I utter that word of 
offence—England. We might have been a happy League for the 
last twenty years had not the arch-enemy plotted against our 
sovereignty. We have offered her liberty, even her, and she has 
rejected the proffered boon. What remains, then, but to force 
upon her, wi et armis, the priceless gift ? 

*** QO, her offence is rank ; it smells to heaven,’ as our Shake- 
speare hath it. She is rich, and she knows not how to use her 
riches. Insolently she keeps them to herself, when she should 
lavish them upon the world. As a great German pastor once 
wrote, ‘ England is a Moloch that will devour everything, a vampire 
that will suck tribute from all the veins of the earth, a monster 
snake encircling the whole Equator.’ [Loud cries of “ Shame! ”] 
How shall we in our modesty and whispered humbleness tolerate 
so infamous a neighbour? Look at her egoism, I implore you, 
gentlemen. Obstinately she refuses to come into the great world- 
movement which embraces all. Her spirit of nationality is as 
keenly alive as on that day, some quarter of a century since, when 
she wantonly made war upon Europe and sacrificed the amiable, 
godly Fatherland to her greed. [Some cries of ‘‘ Question ! ” from 
one corner.| She is still proud of being England ; she still brags 
of her traditions ; she vaunts, in the face of us all, her Newton, 
her Shakespeare, her Marlborough, her Nelson. And who were 
they, I ask, but Teutons undisguised, born by accident out of 
their due place? She keeps her own fashions and pretends to 
reverence her own customs. Has not that great German, Herr 
Houston Chamberlain, who as a penance sojourned among the 
gloomy islanders, told us that once upon a time he could not find 
a single blue necktie in all London, blue not being fashionable. 
[A despairing sigh ripplies over the hall.] Again and again we 
have told her that, for their souls’ good, her citizens should spend 
their leisure in drinking good German beer. Then they would 
grow stout and sturdy and share the strength of Teutons. But 
no, they will not flock to the beer-halls which we give them. 
They prefer their foolish matches at football ; they gaze on their 
athletes rowing on the river, and are not content unless half a 
dozen ‘ sportsmen ’ are drowned every afternoon. We know it to 
be true what Herr Chamberlain has told us—that on the day of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race you may walk in the giant 
city of London through empty streets. ‘ From the oldest duchess 
to the youngest chimney- sweep, all are seized with the same mad 
enthusiasm for this event.’ [Shouts of delirious laughter.] Shall 
we, I ask, retain in this our League these worshippers of puerilities, 
these base lovers of gladiatorial shows ? 

“ Worst than all, in spite of constant warnings, she still claims 
for her own the German poet Shakespeare. That he was a Teuton 
of the true breed we Germans gratefully acknowledge. Boldly 
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we proclaim him a compatriot of ourselves, of Goethe, and especially 
of that other great German, Herr Houston Chamberlain. If he 
dwelt among the base islanders it was by a mere accident. His 
very name is German,* and his soul was German too. In the 
days of the great war he sent us a message through Ernst Hardt 
from the other world—a message authentic and incontrovertible. 
You all remember it : 

Now this same poet hath commanded me 

In solemn earnest to declare you this: 

Ye unto him have been until to-day 

His second home; his first and native home 

Was England; but this England of the present 

Is so contrarious in her acts and feelings, 

Yea, so abhorr’d of his pure majesty 

And the proud spirit of his free-born being, 

That he doth find himself quite homeless there. 

A fugitive he seeks his second home, 

This Germany. 


Thus speaks Shakespeare, and we welcome him among us. Yet 
England insists, with reiterated effrontery, that he is hers. In 
truth, England would, if she could, keep genius for herself and 
impose her vile nationality upon us all. We, on the other hand, 
when we speak of our Kultur, speak of that which is universal, 
like the air we breathe. It belongs, not to us alone, but to the 
whole world, and it is the duty of the League of Nations to spread 
it to the four corners of the earth. We are a modest folk, we 
make no claim. We know that we stand in the van of progress 
and wisdom, and that is enough for us. And when England 
imagines that her people are the chosen people, our duty to 
ourselves, as our own Professor Schroer has said, ‘ is to give them 
such a thorough thrashing that they may once for all be cured 
of the fatal illusion that they have established a monopoly in 
the dear Lord God, and that the rest of humanity is destined only 
to serve as a stool for their clumsy feet.’ I ask you, friends and 
colleagues, what punishment shall be meted out to the proud 
islanders ?”” 

When Citizen Hohenzollern resumed his seat, smiling proudly 
at the effect of his own discourse, a movement of deep emotion 
is sensible throughout the hall, which finally finds expression in 
an outburst of tumultuous applause. Only in the corner where 
sit the Englishmen and their few friends, there is a defiant silence. 
At last order is restored, and a representative of the Great American 
Republic leaps to his feet. He is a portly gentleman with a 
German name and a Yiddish accent. He wears a Prince Albert 
coat, a garment wholly democratic save in name, and a perpetually 
satisfied smile, as who should say, “I am a citizen of no mean 


* A famous German professor has thus explained Shakespeare’s name. It should 
be written ‘‘ Schikersbier ’—one who jests for pots of ale. 
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city.” A new Derby hat is carelessly disposed upon the table 
before him, and he clears his voice somewhat unctuously when he 
begins his oratory. Then he speaks : 

‘* Friends and fellow-members of our League, it is with a certain 
reluctance that I rise to support the mighty Citizen Hohenzollern, 
who has just sat down. ‘g belong to one of two Anglo-Saxon 
races—{ Loud cheers from the representatives of Palestine }—and I 
would that I could speak favourably of our cousins in England. 
After twenty years of the League’s existence they are still impeni- 
tent. They refuse to accept as final and irrevocable the pro- 
claimed opinion of majorities. They will not bow before the 
sanctity of the Ballot Box. Ireland is a disgrace to civilization. 
Again and again the Sinn-Feiners have proved by their votes a 
desire and a right to put the minority, which lives in Ulster, 
under their heels; and again and again the British Parliament 
has denied them this elementary justice. I am out to see this 
wrong righted, and I hope my colleagues of the League will 
support me. [Cries of “ We will !”’ from the Germans and their 
friends.] And there is another complaint we have to make against 
Great Britain. She is unwilling to receive the cheap goods which 
the Germans, in their amiability, are willing to land upon her 
shores. She resorts to quibbles and subterfuges. Having promised 
to abolish economic barriers, she still insists upon protecting her 
own workmen against the industry of other lands. She flouts 
the thrift of the honest Germans, who are content to support 
life upon a low wage, and argues, with her insular insolence, that 
her workmen expect good pay for a good day’s work. Isn’t what 
is good enough for a German good enough for an Englishman ? 
[Acclamation among the Teutons.]* And if Germany is up 
against England, so also is America. As all the world knows, 
the pride of America is its Meat Trust, a company of philanthro- 
pists who have no other object than to bring i fiers the home. 
If Chicago makes a handsome profit by the transaction, why 
shouldn’t it? Is not the labourer worthy of his hire? But 
England has resolutely set her face against our kindly enterprise. 
She doesn’t like our beef, and, if she dared, she would spurn 
our bacon. She boasts that her pastures are as rich as ours, that 
she can raise all the cattle she needs, and with her customary 
hypocrisy she pleads that it is a shame to compel the cottager to 
kill his pig. But I ask you, gentlemen, of what use is England 
to the world if the world may not unload upon her, at a reasonable 
profit, the food and the manufactured goods which it can spare ? 
Here come we and the Germans, bearing a gift of cheapness in 
our hands, and the English bid us begone, saying that they will 

* It must be remembered that 1940 is the year of a Presidential Election, a fact 


which may explain the warmth of the American’s championship of the Irish and the 
Germans. 
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not sacrifice the comfort and well-being of their working men 
to the greed of dumpers and middlemen. [‘‘Shame! Shame! ’”’] 

“And now I reach the gravest charge of all. England refuses 
obstinately to suppress her Fleet. She still boasts herself to be 
mistress of the sea, and she turns a deaf ear to all our protests. 
Why should she, a paltry little island, claim a larger fleet than 
any other Power? She is never tired of boasting that had not 
her Fleet been invincible twenty years ago, Liberty would have 
perished from the world. Even if this pretension were not absurd, 
as we believe it to be, it does not justify her boast, in the words 
of a silly old song, that Britannia rules the waves. If Britannia 
rules the waves, the sooner the sceptre is snatched from her grasp 
the better for us all. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] We are told by the 
historians of France and England that once upon a time militarism 
went near to laying the whole earth in ashes. Well, what about 
navalism ? Is that a lesser tyranny ? Again, with their common 
effrontery, the English boast that they police the sea, keeping it 
free from pirates and safe for the busy commerce of all nations. 
What is the meaning of this impertinence? Have we not got 
ships enough to patrol the ocean? Shall we permit the power of 
England to go on increasing with so flimsy a pretext? The 
remedies are in our own hands, and we shall be poltroons indeed 
if we do not apply them. Plainly, then, England is an enemy of 
the League, and I join my voice to the trumpet-voice of Citizen 
Hohenzollern in demanding: ‘ How shall we punish the nation 
which remains a stumbling-block in the path of peace and 
freedom ?’” [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ and loud cheers. | 

When this representative of America sat down, to a tumult of 
applause, another American of the opposite party and of English 
descent attempted to protest. He rose to his feet in anger, and 
would, if he could, have caught the President’s eye. But Citizen 
Hohenzollern passes him over, calling upon the celebrated Marquis 
of Marmalade, the representative of the Black Republic, to address 
the meeting. The Marquis is a big, burly gentleman of colour, 
with shiny face, woolly hair, and a mouthful of gleaming teeth. 
He chuckles as he begins his oration, and touches his neighbours’ 
shoulders with an affable curiosity. And this is what he says : 

“My friends and comrades of the League, I think it my duty 
to begin my speech with a personal explanation. I have been told 
that the title which I bear, the Marquis of Marmalade, does not 
savour of democracy. I assure you that the title did not come 
down to me from a long line of idle, corrupt ancestors. I am a 
true democrat, and I have the best right in the world to use my 
name, the Marquis of Marmalade, because I invented it myself. 
[Loud applause from the assembled Democrats.] And now, my 
friends, | would say a few words about the subject: which engrosses 
us all—I mean England. What we gentlemen of the Black 
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Republic think is this—that England don’t keep up in the march 
of civilization. We have given her a lead, but she won't follow 
it. The whole League must take her in hand and show her no 
mercy. And the Black Republic is bound in honour to do what 
it can for England. We don’t forget that England once gave 
freedom to us gentlemen of colour. We can do no less than enforce 
the same freedom upon the benighted English, who are content to 
live in slavery to a debauched aristocracy.” [Loud cheers. ] 

When the Marquis of Marmalade sits down, Citizen Hohen- 
zollern calls upon the representative of Turkey to move a resolu- 
tion. The Turk, who scrambles to his feet with some difficulty, 
is a sleepy, heavy-featured Oriental wearing a tarboosh and a 
long white robe. His utterance is slow and laboured and half 
conceals the anger which it would express. Thus he speaks : 

“T account it a great privilege that I should be called upon 
to move this important resolution. And yet it is but just, for 
the great country which I represent has ever upheld the flag of 
culture and humanity. [“ Hear, hear!’ from the Germans] 
We have never, in our honourable career of many centuries, 
cherished any other desire than to live at amity with our neigh- 
bours. We have resolutely opposed the unnecessary shedding of 
blood, and we can afford to laugh at calumny. But England! 
Surely the tale of her crimes cannot be told, and I am not here 
to tell it. It is my privilege to move the following resolution : 
‘That England be ordered instantly to hand over half her Fleet 
to the League of Free Nations ; that she also surrender Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, and such other coaling-stations as the League may 
choose to demand ; that she undertake to build no more ships 
until permission be formally accorded to her ; furthermore, that 
she will consent to receive whatever manufactured goods or food- 
stuffs which the other members of the League may deposit upon 
her shores, without asking questions or imposing duties; and 
finally, that she promise in future to conduct her life and to order 
her amusements in strict accord with the wishes of the mayen 
of the League.’ That, my friends, is the resolution, which I as 
you to pass unanimously. And that there may be no mistake, 
I would explain to you the penalties which England will incur 
if she refuses to comply with it. In the first place, we would 
subject her rigorously to an economic boycott, and if she still 
remains obdurate, then we shall attack her by sea and by land 
with all the forces at our command.” [Loud applause from the 
majority of the Leaguers. ] 

The resolution is seconded by a delegate of German Austria. 
But before it is put to the vote the representatives of Great 
Britain are asked if they have anything to say in answer to the 
charges brought against their country. An English Labour 
Member does his best to thrust himself forward in support of his 
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German friends, but he is held back forcibly by his colleagues, 
and the right of answer is given to the English Foreign Minister, 
an aristocrat of suave manners and a clear voice, who speaks with 
resolution and authority. This is what he says: 

“Members of the League, the speakers who have presumed 
to put England on her defence little know the firm spirit of my 
country. It is not for me to repel charges which are at once 
false and frivolous. England has nothing wherewith to reproach 
herself. Nor do I need to seek any words of my own with which 
to answer those enemies who come to us in the guise of friends 
and colleagues. I will repeat only what was long ago said to be 
the policy of that great patriot Lord Castlereagh: ‘ To maintain 
our own honour ; to extend our own interests ; to preserve our own 
rights ; to secure public peace ; to interfere in no domestic quarrels ; 
to imbrue our hands in no civil wars ; to prevent the oppression of 
the weak and to restrain the aggression of the strong ; to conduct 
ourselves loyally towards all our allies, and not to forfeit, b 
equivocal conduct, the high and pre-eminent position in whic 
our country is placed —these are our principles, and to them 
we shall be true, despite the plottings of a League which pretends 
to ensure Peace and Freedom, and which keeps tyranny and 
oppression always before its eyes. That is all that I have to say, 
except this—that henceforth Great Britain will be the guardian of 
her own honour, despite the cunning plots of an envious conspiracy. 
She will fight for the only liberty worth having—the liberty to 
think, to speak, and to develop as she chooses, and she will fight 
against the forces of a despotic league with the better heart because 
her dominions overseas share her hatred of tyranny, and because 
France and Belgium, her time-honoured Allies, will fight at her side. 
To-night we return to London bearing a message of encouragement 
to our countrymen, of defiance to our foes ; to-morrow every yard 
in England will be busy building the ships which shall bring us 
victory on all the seas; and henceforth we shall again take the 
advice of that wise statesman Halifax and look to our moat.” 

At these words there is a loud uproar in the Hall of Peace. 
The Frenchman and the Belgian who attempt to speak on 
England’s behalf are shouted down. The silver inkstands, sur- 
mounted by the emblematic dove, are hurled by the infuriated 
Germans at those who have dared to disagree with them. And 
as the Englishmen, followed by the representatives of France 
and Belgium and of Portugal, their ancient Ally, leave the hall, 
they hear the solemn chant raised, they smell the odorous incense 
burned before the sacred ballot-box, the eternal symbol of tyran- 
nical and enforced liberty. Thus the twenty-first and last session 
of the League of Free Nations is brought to an end, and the world 
is once again involved in a war for peace and justice. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY 


RIDGE WOOD 


In those much-longed-for days, when this war is over, when we 
who are out here in France and Flanders return to our homes, 
and when the Great Adventure has become a memory over 
which we brood by the fire on winter nights, or of which we 
dream beneath summer skies, I think for each of us there will 
be one scene, one place, which will emerge from the mists of the 
past and stand out more clearly than all others, because there the 
climax of emotion was reached, there was the crisis of our fate, 
or the hottest corner of the hell through which we came. What- 
ever else we forget, that spot will be remembered. 

Even to one who has played in the great drama so minor a 
part as I, there is such a locality, and we called it Ridge Wood. 
The men hated it. In the dug-outs there the battalion in 
support was lodged. A few hundred yards farther were the 
trenches and battalion headquarters of those who were in the 
front line. Every yard was no doubt taped out by the German 
gunners, every hole and corner quite familiar to them, our batteries 
yelping and barking beneath their camouflage must have been a 
constant source of irritation to the Boche, and these feelings of 
annoyance he sought to relieve by a very constant outpouring 
of H.E. and shrapnel. 

It was no pleasure jaunt, in those days when our battalion 
occupied that resort, to follow the light rail up from the advanced 
dressing-station, dodging the batteries in action, and half stunned 
by the deafening crash of their discharge. They are charming 
fellows, our gunners, but when employed on business their atten- 
tion is occupied otherwise than with casual passers-by, and the 
unwary stranger has been known to have his head blown off 
before now. There is always, to my mind, something uncanny 
and monstrous about the guns. They suggest some appalling and 
hellish reptile hidden in a hole. Usually you see no attendant 
demons, only the long black snout is thrust slowly into view and 
elevated, then with a dreadful roar its fire and fumes are vomited, 
and the head sinks and is withdrawn once more. Still farther, 
and on your right you pass a soldiers’ cemetery with its multitude 
of little white crosses. 
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The wood itself is ghostly, with its ranks of spectral trees 
blasted and shattered by shell-fire. The earth beneath has been 
torn and rent, and here and there great craters yawn. In the 
dark shadows there lurk many memories of stout hearts that 
never flinched, and it is of some of these that I wish to tell you. 

I remember arriving there one Sunday when a Hun “ hate” 
was in progress, stumbling over the uneven track, roasted by a 
midsummer sun, deafened by the crash of our own artillery, 
pausing every now and again to listen to the whistle and rush of 
shells overhead, uncertain for the moment whether they were our 
own or those of the enemy, and ready, if need be, to fling myself 
face down to the ground to avoid splinters from a burst. Alto- 
gether a wearying journey, and at the end to find my arrival 
untimely, for the men were just going to have their tea. It was 
a depressing moment, for my exertions seemed to have been in 
vain, when suddenly I saw the cheery face of Tomkins. That is 
not his real name, but I shall call him Tomkins of D Company. 
We had travelled back from our last leave together, having met 
by chance at Folkestone, where we had passed the previous 
night. He had introduced me to his mother, who was with him— 
a charming old lady whose smile, a little tremulous as she bade 
him farewell, I still remember. Here now was Tomkins, with 
pink face and merry eyes, and the situation was saved. He 
knew just where to take me, just where there was a chance of 
speaking to a few men together, just where those were with 
whom I wished to meet. 

We British are a reticent race and chary of expressing our 
feelings, but I sometimes think the silences between our men are 
on occasions more uniting than any words could ever be. I felt 
that here was one at least who welcomed me. I was conscious 
that he appreciated the little risks I had run, that he sympathized 
with my fears—probably ill-concealed. I can hardly imagine any 
expression in words of this friendly understanding which would 
not have jarred, but the fact that it existed was very comforting. 
There are such men out here: men who radiate a genial sort of 
sunshine of goodwill, inspire courage in others, restore confidence, 
yet you cannot say definitely how it is done. He never left me; 
if there was danger he shared it. He accompanied me down the 
track when I left, and at last stood waving a hand, until a sudden 
dip in the way hid him from sight. 

It was two days later that I saw him again. I was standing 
at the entrance of the A.D.S., which, warren-like, burrowed 


‘Underground, itself a great dug-out, when a_ stretcher-party 


approached carrying a casualty. I saw the officer’s tunic laid 
over the wounded man, and I recognized the regimental badge. 
I stepped forward and looked at the face lying there, a haggard, 
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ghastly face twisted with pain. It was Tomkins, and it wanted 
no great experience to know that he was dying. A shell splinter 
had hit him in the side and torn a great fragment clean away. 
He turned his eyes to mine and I saw recognition there, for he 
was quite conscious. Then he whispered, “ Write home like a 
good fellow. It’s all mght, you know, quite all mght. Good 
luck!” That was all, but what I thought of most was the 
tremulous little smile on an old woman’s face as she had turned 
away for the last time. 

There is another shade from that ghostly wood, which I think 
must haunt it still. And yet no, for the valiant soul of dear old 
Manvers could never be lurker or shirker, but must even now be 
in the forefront of the spiritual hosts, ‘‘ When God goes forth to 
war.” He was, before hostilities, a solicitor in the City of London, 
and always looked the part. He was short-sighted and wore 
pince-nez, and he spoke with a little lisp. I could easily picture 
him in his town office, very orderly, deliberate, judicial in his 
legal advice, and always reliable, and all that calm imperturbability 
he brought to bear upon his duties as a company commander. 
“* By jove,” said one of his subalterns to me, “ is there anything 
that would make old Manvers lose his hair? He is a most 
inscrutable fellow, a sort of Scarlet Pimpernel, you know.” 

Think of a man having spent, in all probability, more than 
twenty years of his life in a City office—for he was over forty— 
and then by an astounding turn of fortune finding himself called 
upon to exercise a military, command in such a war as this ; with 
every tradition and every habit of his life whirling in the chaos ; 
and yet adapting himself with perfect success to the new condi- 
tions. Truly there is hope for a race which can produce such 
men, and there are thousands of them. 

I never heard of Manvers making a mistake. His men were 
always willing to follow when he took the lead. Speak to them 
of their commander and a friendly look would soften their eyes, 
for they respected, trusted, and loved him. Yet there was a 
grim and somewhat terrible element in his calm. On one occasion 
an attack had been made by British troops in which our battalion 
took part, with immediate results of a bag of thirty prisoners to 
his company alone. Manvers himself was ordered by the C.O. 
to march them under escort to the rear. The Germans were 
supposed to have been disarmed, but half-way on their march 
one of them whipped out a pistol and fired almost at point-blank 
range at a British sergeant. It was an act of foul treachery 
requiring the sternest correction that an example might be made. 
It was no time or place for half measures, and the nn 
retribution came swiftly, for Manvers had the whole batc 
instantly lined up and shot forthwith. 
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‘ In the company mess there might be, on occasions, a little 
over-exuberance of spirits. That may occur as young men look 
upon the whisky when it is yellow. The ragging and the jest 
might have a tendency to become earnest. Then the lisping 
voice of Manvers would utter a few words quite calmly, and 
somehow the storm would cease. 

God only knows how many quiet acts of heroism were credited 


to his account. He never sought for honours, and never got any 


in this world ; but elsewhere I think a very great reward awaited 
him. Most characteristic of him was the manner of his death. It 
was late in the afternoon, and the men of his company were 
resting, asleep for the most part, in their dug-outs in Ridge 
Wood. There had been a lull in the firmg for some hours, when 
suddenly came the scream of approaching shells. Crash followed 
crash as they burst ; earth, timber, and stones hurtled upward to 
descend in cataracts around. One crump exploding some thirty 
yards away scooped out in a second a great pit which truckloads 
might have failed to refill. A second fell behind, and still no 
lives had been lost. A third followed, pitching full on the roof 
of a dug-out where dozens of men lay beneath. Bursting as it 
struck, beams, sand-bags, and iron sheeting were flung like feathers 
ina wind. Dead bodies and limbs of men flew forth and rolled 
among the panic-stricken living. Cries, groans, and hoarse shouts 
arose from the mingled fumes of explosive and clouds of dust. 
And still through the tumult came the shriek of descending 
projectiles and the deafening, bewildering report of their explosion. 
Men were losing all control and running hither and thither. 
A helpless, aimless mob might have, in a few minutes, fled like a 
flock of frightened sheep, when from his dug-out close at hand 
there emerged the familiar figure of the company commander. 
Every one seemed to be aware of his presence, and men paused, 
looking expectantly towards him. Very deliberately he strolled 
in among them, quite regardless of a deluge of earth which a 
bursting shell rained upon him. He drew out a little case from 
his pocket, adjusted his pince-nez and looked round with a 
wondering air. “‘Good giaciouth!” he lisped. ‘ What ith all 
thith excitement about. Thargeant-major! Where is the 
thargeant-major ? Get the men back to their dug-outh. Get 
back at onth, you men! Get back at onth.” And they went. 
And he waited until the last had gone. Then he removed his pince- 
nez and replaced in his pocket the little black case which con- 
tained them. Still deliberate, he strolled over to the doctor’s aid 
post and sat down on a packing-case ; fumbling a little, he drew 

m his tunic a photograph case, and then he died. There had been 
something more than earth rained upon him, and at the moment 
not another save his own heroic soul knew that death had struck 
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at him. I glanced at the photo in his hand: it was that of his 
wife. 


Pass along, shades of Ridge Wood! It is an exceeding great 
army which musters there, an army of which any king might be 
proud. Surely an Army of the Blessed. See! I know that 
sturdy figure with the clean-shaven face and square jaws. Those 
wide-set honest eyes looked into mine many a time over the 
boxing-gloves which he knew so well how to use. Good luck, 
Sergeant Chambers! Good luck to you in the greater warfare to 
which you march to-day. I knew you were a good sort from the 
letters I used to censor for you. I got to know your children’s 
names, and I wish I had half the skill with which you used to 
draw pictures for them. Some day, sergeant, when this war is 
over, I am going to tell Bob and Cissy, and the little fellow Bert, 
how you pommelled me with the gloves. Oh yes, you did! It 
was in the great crater behind the headquarters dug-out that we 
sat together when you showed me their photographs and the first 
letter which Bert had ever written. I remember it still, spelt in 
big capital letters, and how we laughed together over it: ‘‘ Dear 
Daddy ; We have got a new cat. It has white spots. It laid 
five kittens last night. Come back quick. Your loving, Bert.” 

It was the great sorrow which left them motherless and you 
a broken-hearted man that drew us together most of all ; for you 
came to me in your grief and, I pray “to ( rod, not quite in vain. 
At the least I helped you to get leave. And I know you strove, 
even at this distance, to fill the blank in their young lives; and 
how your great and tender love reached out to them. How you 
longed to return to them. 

And then there came the day when I saw you—all that was 
left of you—lying at my feet. They had brought you in from 
the ruined brasserie behind, where the splinter had struck you, 
and your big kind heart had ceased to beat, and the strong hands 
would never cross mine again, and after they had sewn you in 
the brown blankets, and laid you in your grave; perhaps you 
know how I strove that my lips should not tremble as I spoke 
the words which laid you to rest : “ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God to take unto Himself the soul of our dear brother 
here departed. We therefore commit his body to the ground. . 

And I gathered from your grave there, a few blades of grass— 
it was all I could find—-to send to Bob, and Cissy, and the little 
fellow Bert, at home. 

Now all is changed. Where our guns thundered there is 
silence. You can pass with perfect safety through the wood 
to-day, and you find it deserted. The great advance has swept 
our line miles forward, and beyond the wood you can jump the 
crumbling trenches and clamber through the ruins of what was 


is 
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once “ No Man’s Land,” where, formerly, death would have been 
sure if for one instant you had showed yourself to view. 

It was after this progress that I saw the wood for the last 
time. I had accompanied a burial party all day through mud 
and rain and, as evening was closing, I had left them at last to 
find my way home alone. Wet and tired with nerves rather 
shaken, I wished to delay as little as possible, and ventured 
accordingly on what I thought was a short cut. But with the 
approach of night a heavy mist gathered, and very soon I had 
completely lost my way. I cursed my folly in not keeping to the 
more familiar path, and every moment the mist became more 
dense : it clung like a blanket, wet and cold. The loneliness, too, 
was depressing. I had stumbled along for perhaps an hour, 
when I at length found myself among trees and it seemed to me 
that I was conscious of sounds of human activity near me. I was 
quite sure that I was approaching an encampment of men. I 
was sensible somehow of companionship. There seemed to be 
the stir and movement of a multitude. I felt greatly relieved 
and pushed forward with a light heart. I wanted, however, to 


“make certain of the direction from which the sound came, and 


paused accordingly. Instantly there was dead and utter silence ; 
only the occasional patter of raindrops upon withered leaves. 
I had been mistaken then, this wood was unoccupied and | 
again walked on. Again I could have sworn that men were near 
me; hiding in the shadows ; flitting from stem to stem through 
the mist ; whispering together, watching me. 

Once more IJ stood and listened, and again utter silence. Then 
I suppose that, just as if the trailing robes of the approaching 
night had fluttered for an instant, a little breeze stirred the 
tree-tops of the sleeping forest. The faint sound wandered round, 
pring in volume, and then ascending it died away. It must 

ave been only the movement of a wind among the branches, but 
it seemed at the moment like the wailing cry of women and 
children. I was very tired and strained in nerve, and therefore, 
of course, liable to hallucination. That these sounds were all 

thaps unreal I knew at the moment; but I was afraid and 

urried on, tripping over the tree-roots. Soon I found that I was 
stumbling over the mounds of graves and among the white crosses 
which marked them, and at once I recognized my surroundings : 
it was Ridge Wood that I had wandered through. 

And now I am not ready to pronounce judgment upon the 
experiences of that evening as delusion, for if ever a place can 
be haunted by the ghosts of men that wood must be, and the 
sorrows of many women and children whose thoughts linger 
there around those graves is as a cry ascending in protest to God. 
H. J. Boyn, C.F. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUSE-SPARROW 


In and out of season the problem of the house-sparrow has been 
discussed for ages past, and in spite of all that has been written, 
this feathered pest still flourishes and finds numerous advocates 
to defend it. The problem is no new one and dates back into 
the remote past; indeed we are assured by one writer that “ its 
history began with that of man,” and that “there is reason for 
believing that it was known to people of whom we have no written 
history. When writing was invented the sparrow was selected for 
the hieroglyphic symbolizing enemy, and proofs of its destructive 
habits have been cited by certain authors, showing that it has 
been the enemy of mankind for more than five thousand years.” 
Be this as it may, there is no question as to the injury it occasions 
at the present time, or as to the need for strong repressive measures 
in connexion with this pernicious pest. 

One might continue to quote from the writings of a long and 
distinguished series of writers, but it is sufficient to know that it 
has been condemned by practically every individual who has 
investigated its habits, both in this country and abroad. Its 
habits are the same to-day as they were a hundred years ago, 
and on all hands farmers, fruit-growers, and gardeners have for 
many years clamoured for some redress from a curse that is daily 
spreading destruction. With the increased activities in our rural 
districts which we all hope to see in the near future, an enormous 
gain will accrue to the nation as well as to the individual, but if 
the industry of the rural worker is largely, or even to an ap- 
preciable extent, to be neutralized by house-sparrows, rats, and 
other farm vermin, such activities will quickly cease and an 
exodus be made to our towns and cities. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the main attraction 
to the land must ever lie in it being able to reasonably recom- 
pense the worker for his labour and invested capital. Profitable 
agriculture will attract tens of thousands, but there can be little 
if any profit, apart from that due to temporary high prices, if 
the house-sparrow is allowed to take its toll, and rats, mice, and 
injurious insects theirs. Such matters may appear trivial at first 
sight, but the further one inquires into these the more serious do 
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they appear to be. A monetary loss of upwards of £50,000,000 at 
least is what is annually taking place. A drain of such an amount, 
or anything approaching it, cannot be conducive to profitable 
agriculture, and therefore demands attention. Farmers, fruit- 

owers, market gardeners, indeed all rural workers cannected 
with the raising of crops, are agreed as to the menace this pest 
resents to their calling, as the reports of their various societies 
throughout the United Kingdom only too frequently show. That 
the matter has not received better attention seems amazing, but 
one reason probably is that, as the late Professor Alfred Newton 
stated in 1895, “ Both friends and foes of the house-sparrow 
write as violent partisans, and the truth will not be known until 
a series of experiments, conducted by scientifically trained in- 
vestigators, has been instituted, which, to the shame of our 
numerous agricultural and horticultural societies, has not yet 
been done.” 

This information is now available. The conclusion of a recent 
research extending over many years, in which the stomach- 
contents of 750 adult sparrows and 476 nestlings were examined 
and numerous experiments made with the excreta of adult birds, 
in order to determine the vitality of seeds contained therein 
with reference to the dissemination of weeds, would seem to 
afford an opportune moment to once again review the whole 
question. Moreover, in view of recent statements as to the loss 
this country is suffering from the depredations of this bird, the 
matter assumes an importance that has not hitherto been attached 
toit. In the above-mentioned investigation the object in view 
was to determine with the greatest possible accuracy the exact 
nature and quantity of food required by this species per year and 
the ratio each item holds to the others. Casual observation and 
personal opinion are insufficient when dealing with a problem of 
this magnitude and importance, and unless we can substitute 
_ scientific data for such, we might as well leave the matter 

one. 

Briefly, the problem of the house-sparrow is this. Here we 
have a species of wild bird that is extremely prolific, adaptable, 
and well able to hold its own against all other birds of its size. 
Wherever it has been introduced it has rapidly increased in 
numbers, ousting and destroying the nests, eggs, and birds of 
more beneficial species, and has by general consensus of opinion 
become a serious factor in connexion with successful agriculture. 
Further, in spite of all efforts devised for its destruction, it is 
More numerous to-day than ever, and, next to the brown rat, 
causes a greater loss to the country than any other vertebrate 
animal. 

The fecundity of the house-sparrow is amazing. The first 
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batch of eggs usually consists of five or six, though seven and 
even eight are not uncommon; two other broods are usually 
produced in the season. Professor Barrows, who investigated the 
feeding habits and the effects of this bird in the United States, 
says that there “it is no unusual thing for a single pair . . . to 
rear twenty to thirty young in the course of a year, but assuming 
that the parent birds and twelve young were all to live for five 
years, the total increase of one pair in that time would be 33,614 
birds.”” That the house-sparrow is numerous, however, requires 
no evidence; it abounds in tens of thousands in our towns and 
cities and in hundreds of thousands over the whole country-side— 
indeed it is so very plentiful in many districts as to constitute a 
plague. 

The destruction and molestation of insectivorous birds by this 
“fell adversary,” as White of Selborne termed it, has been 
remarked upon by observers wherever it has been introduced. 
In the United States over seventy species of native birds are 
molested, and in our own country the number of house-martins 
has very seriously diminished owing to the same cause, not to 
mention numerous other species, all of which are beneficial to 
the agriculturist or fruit-grower, as their food consists almost 
entirely of injurious insects and the seeds of weeds. 

Let us now examine the diet of the house-sparrow. It may 
here be explained that in order to obtain the following record, 
specimens have been examined for a number of years from all 
parts of the country, i.e. agricultural, fruit-growing, and suburban 
districts, and during each month of the year. The contents of 
750 adult stomachs show that of the total amount of food con- 
sumed in a year in agricultural districts only 10 per cent. is 
animal food, half of which consists of injurious insects and half of 
miscellaneous animal matter of a neutral nature. The total 
amount of vegetable food is 90 per cent., 75 per cent. of which 
consists of grain, 10 per cent. of the seeds of weeds, and 5 per 
cent. of miscellaneous vegetable matter of a neutral nature. 
In fruit-growing districts we have rather a better record. 
Animal food forms 40 per cent. of the total amount of food 
consumed during the year, nearly the whole of which—namely, 35 
per cent.—consists of injurious insects, and 5 per cent. of earth- 
worms. Of the 60 per cent. of vegetable food, 17 per cent. 
consists of grain, 9 per cent. of blossom-buds, 20 per cent. of 
the seeds of weeds, and 14 per cent. of miscellaneous vegetable 
matter, chiefly bread, rice, etc. Thus in agricultural districts 
75 per cent. of the food is injurious, 5 per cent. beneficial, and 
20 per cent. of a neutral nature. In fruit-growing districts 26 
per cent. is injurious, 35 per cent. beneficial, and 39 per cent. of 
a neutral nature. 
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It is manifest that it would be very unfair to judge the house- 
sparrow on either of these records alone, for it is at once obvious 
that the agricultural area of the country is far greater than that 
of the fruit-growing area. We shall not be far from the actual 
facts if we compute the former as being three times as great, so 
far as the actual acreage is concerned, as the latter. If, therefore, 
we estimate on the basis of three-quarters of the first or agri- 
cultural record, and one-quarter of the fruit-growing record, we 
find that the actual percentages of the food, when summarized, 
work out as follows : 


Injurious . ; . 62°75 per cent. 
Beneficial . : ; ; . 12°50 fs 
Neutral . ‘ ; ; . 24°75 - 


We venture to state, without fear of contradiction, that no 
farmer or cultivator of the land can read these figures and realize 
in even a partial degree what they mean without the very gravest 
of apprehensions as to the outlook for the future. The agri- 
culturist has for many years suffered from the depredations of 
wood-pigeons and rooks, and of more recent years from starlings, 
and now realizing what thé ravages of the house-sparrow really 
mean, surely he will no longer tolerate an evil of such magnitude 
and one possessing such powers of destruction. 

It will thus be seen that in the majority of house-sparrows 
cereals form the bulk of the food. What this actually means to 
the nation in the loss of home-grown food it is very difficult to 
estimate, but that it must reach a very large figure there cannot 
be any doubt. One writer has computed the damage as follows : 
A single sparrow will eat over forty grains of corn in a day. 
“Tgnoring the waste of grain in the field, the harm done to grain 
that is sprouting or milting, and the robberies from shed and 
threshing-floor, quays and stables, etc., and assuming that each 
acre is ravaged for eight to ten days of a peck a day, valued at 
two shillings, we have to face a possible loss of bread-stuffs to 
the tune of £1 per acre. As we should have approximately 
8,000,000 acres under grain, the possible cost of allowing sparrows 
to multiply reaches the incredible figure of £8,000,000.” This 
computation, it will be noticed, takes no note of the depredations 
on fruit-trees or peas, beans, and young garden crops, or to the 
injury to insectivorous birds, the total loss of which over the 
whole country must of itself reach a very considerable sum. It 
is no exaggeration to state that during the past four years, probably 
the most critical period this country has ever passed through, 
house-sparrows have taken a toll of upwards of £40,000,000 worth 
of home-grown food. 

The question at once arises, ‘‘ Cannot this stupendous loss be 
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averted ?”* or, in other words, “ Can we not so change the condi- 
tion of things as to make existence for the house-sparrow more 
difficult 2?” 

Sparrow clubs have waged war against this pernicious pest 
for many years past, bounties have been offered, and trapping and 
shooting resorted to, but it is very questionable whether there is 
any marked decrease ; on the other hand, many farmers contend 
that the house-sparrow is more numerous to-day than ever, and 
there is much to be said in support of this view. Severe climatic 
conditions do not seem to affect this species to anything like the 
extent they do other species, and for reasons that are not difficult 
tosee. First, it has the protection afforded by man’s habitations, 
and, being a pugnacious and omnivorous feeder, it manages to 
secure food where other more timorous species starve. Much 
of the food put out in the winter for wild birds by bird-lovers, 
except where specially protected, is eaten by the house- “sparrow, 
The only effective method of treatment at the present time, in 
the writer’s opinion, is the use of poisoned grain, but as this is 
prohibited we need not pause to consider it. 

It is perfectly clear to all concerned with agriculture, fruit- 
growing, and market-gardening that if these industries have to 
be pursued with a profit to the workers the countless hordes of 
house-sparrows that devastate the country must be reduced. 
Sparrow clubs have no doubt done good service in many districts, 
but to be effectual they must exist in every village in the land 
and must be better organized. Considerable antagonism has 
arisen throughout the country against the institution of such 
clubs, which have been termed clubs “ for the indiscriminate 
destruction of all small birds,’ and numerous other wild state- 
ments have been made as to the enormous numbers of insec- 
tivorous birds that have been destroyed by the members of these 
clubs. That there may be some good cause for all this outcry 
we admit, but we certainly believe that the matter has been 
grossly exaggerated. For six months the writer acted as 
honorary secretary of one of these clubs, and received and paid 
for all the sparrows, fledglings, and eggs collected, and in not a 
single instance was any species of wild bird brought in other 
than the house-sparrow. 

With proper organization and supervision there is no reason 
why sparrow clubs should not accomplish a considerable amount 
of good, and instead of standing aloof and condemning them, 
it would be much more beneficial if those possessing the knowledge 
would give some of their time in helping and assisting in such 
organizations. No one wishes to deny the fact that if such clubs 
are not properly managed, and if they do not exact severe penalties 
for the taking of the eggs or birds of any other small birds, then 
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they will do far more harm than good, for if while ridding the 
country of what at present is a most serious pest they at the 
same time destroy insectivorous birds, they are robbing us of a 
natural control of insect life the value of which is incalculable. 
We are, however, not over-sanguine as to the effects of these clubs, 
and their activities will, we fear, have but a slight effect upon 
the sparrow population. Personally we strongly advocate the 
collecting of the eggs, for three reasons—namely, every schoolboy 
and farm hand knows or can quickly learn to recognize them ; 
in collecting these there is very little likelihood of the eggs of any 
other species of wild birds being taken; and, finally, it obviates 
the killing of the living birds. What, however, is required, as 
we have previously stated, is to so change the condition of things 
as to make the sparrow’s existence more difficult. This can be 
effected in two ways: first, by making all buildings sparrow- 
proof ; and, secondly, by every individual householder keeping his 
or her property free from these marauders. Practically every 
dwelling-house and outbuilding at the present time offers ideal 
nesting-sites for sparrows, and with a little forethought such 
conveniences might be done away with—indeed it should be 
incumbent upon all local building authorities to see that they 
do not exist before sanctioning plans for new buildings. But to 
appreciably reduce the number of house-sparrows at present in 
existence, nothing short of compulsion will, we think, prove 
effective. 

One thing is very certain—namely, the sparrow problem is a 
very acute one; each year it grows more serious, and we can 
no longer afford to neglect it, for as a nation we cannot afford the 
loss in home-grown food or the loss in the number of insect- 
eating birds. For many years to come we must produce from 
the land its maximum yield, and any cause that jeopardizes that . 
effort or curtails the supply calls for immediate redress, which 
no wise and far-sighted statesmanship can afford to ignore except 
at a ruinous cost. 

In the above-mentioned investigation a further and very 
important fact was established—namely, that the house-sparrow is 
a great distributor of weed seeds. The excreta from a large number 
of birds, representing fifty-four droppings, when sown in sterilized 
soil gave rise to one hundred and thirty-three weed plants refer- 
able to seven species. In a further examination of thirty-five 
droppings, eighty-five seeds referable to nine species of weeds 
were found. The weed problem is sufficiently serious in itself 
without being aggravated by the aid of the hosts of house-sparrows. 

After what has been stated as to the nature and percentages 
of the food of this bird, it scarcely seems necessary to reply to 
those who write about its being ‘the farmer’s friend,” or to 
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combat the statements, so frequently made, that the number of 
insects destroyed during the nesting season fully compensates for 
the wide destruction occasioned during the remainder of the year. 
One might just as logically claim protection for the rat because 
it acts as a scavenger. All such views and statements are unsup- 
ported by facts and have no more substantial basis than casual 
observation and vivid imagination. As Professor Barrows so 
pertinently says, “ There are some persons whose minds are so 
constituted that nothing is evidence to them except what is 
derived from their own observation, and as this unfortunate mental 
infirmity is commonly correlated with the total inability to observe 
anything which interferes with their theories, it makes little 
difference whether their opportunities have been good or bad, 
their position is unassailable. With this class of observers we 
have nothing to do. No amount of evidence will change their 
opinion, and, fortunately for the good of mankind, it makes little 
difference what that opinion may be.” 
WALTER EK. CoLLINGE 


NOT «ACCORDING TO PLAN” 


[That insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a statesman or 
politician, whose councils are directed by the momentary fluctua- 
tions of affairs.—ADAM SMITH. ] 


WuHaTEVER the results of our General Election, which are unknown 
at the time of writing, it is abundantly clear that Ministerial 
schemes completely miscarried, and that operations were anything 
but ‘“‘ according to plan” as conceived by the astute strategists 
of Downing Street. This is the outstanding feature of the 
event which will remain unaffected by the issue—whether the 
Coalition sweeps the country to the extent anticipated by the 
enthusiasts of the Coalition Press or Mr. Lloyd George’s tenure of 
power is confirmed by a more modest majority. No one outside 
Downing Street wanted Dissolution, which was unnecessary from 
every point of view, and was only persisted in because, as one 
Minister artlessly confessed during the contest, the Armistice was 
regarded as the moment when a victorious Prime Minister might 
hope to collect most votes. It was generally voted a nuisance 
and even a scandal, because it shut out so large a proportion of 
the Fighting Men from effective participation in choosing the 
new Parliament. Only a small proportion of soldiers are alleged 
to have been able to vote. But this General Election has had 
one advantage unforeseen by Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues, 
which if anticipated might have constrained them to postpone 
it until after the Versailles Peace Conference. Face to face with 
the people, our politicians learnt anew, to their very great gain, how 
infinitely sounder are the British public on all large questions to the 
British Government, and how far keener is their discrimination be- 
tween the trivial and the vital than Tapers and Tadpoles imagined. 

The “ short facts,” as the lawyers say, are set forth in pub- 
lished documents which make it as plain as a pikestaff that His 
Majesty’s Ministers had no intention whatsoever of consulting 
the country on the only questions in which the country is interested, 
the original plan being that the electors should be stampeded by 
“the man who won the war” and the electioneering oratory 
restricted to those minor matters which Parliamentarians are 
always prepared to leave to the people, while they monopolize 
the issues on which the fate of the nation depends, especially the 
Peace Terms, which are to be determined at Versailles. It never 
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dawned on Downing Street—whose denizens are abysmally 
ignorant of “ the man in the street’ to whom they continually 
appeal—that after four and a half years of terrible war the nation 
might desire some say in the settlement. So long ago as November 
2, when every one else was absorbed in the thrilling developments 
across the Channel, our Prime Minister found time to indite an 
epistle to Mr. Bonar Law—published a fortnight later—indicating 
an amazing detachment from the rest of the world. His heart 
was neither on the Western Front nor even in any of those “ Side 
Shows ” of which he claims the paternity. Mr. Lloyd George 
Was more interested in dishing his political opponents when he 
wrote: “‘ My pEaR Bonar Law,—The more | think of it, the more 
convinced I become that there ought to be a General Election ” | 
At this election “the country should be definitely invited,” not 
merely ‘‘ to support the Government in the prosecution of the 
war ’’—which had hitherto been the pretext for a Dissolution— 
but to return candidates on “a definite pledge to support this 
Government.” There was no longer any suggestion that the 
Peace Terms must be submitted to the people before being finally 
endorsed by the Government which was hardly surprising, seeing 
that Mr. Lloy d George, Lord Milner, Mr. Balfour, and whoever 
else may have represented this country at the last secret conclave 
at Versailles, were, without any mandate from any ascertainable 
authority, about to try and commit us to President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points under cover of arranging the Armistice. There- 
fore this further excuse for convulsing the country had also gone 
by the board, and, to be fair, Mr. Lloyd George did not affect to 
be “ going to the country ” on this question. He was exclusively 
concerned with “‘ Reconstruction,” of which he suggested to 
Mr. Bonar Law as the main Ministerial planks: (1) Imperial 
Preference without food duties—1.e. a policy designed to stimulate 
Canadian cofiee and Australian tea; (2) the encouragement of 
British agriculture by some undisclosed means ; (3) Home Rule 
for Ireland; (4) Welsh Disestablishment. 

Unless one had the document before one as published in a 
devout Downing Street journal, one could not believe that a 
professed “ political strategist’ like Mr. Lloyd George could 
write thus to the “ Leader ” of the Unionist Party while empires 
were tottering and Europe was being transformed under our very 
eyes: “I am prepared at once to agree that the election should 
be contested on the basis of this letter, and after you have consulted 
your colleagues I shall be glad to know definitely whether we may 
consider an arrangement on these lines as concluded.” 

If Unionists retained any right to be surprised at any vagary 
of their “ leaders’ they would be amazed at Mr. Bonar Law's 
assenting to such a compact. Its incongruity and absurdity 
never struck either correspondent or any of their colleagues. 
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They solemnly proposed to consult the country on trumpery 
questions that no one cared twopence about at the most fateful 
moment in the history of the British Empire. They obviously 
intended to keep Germany, the German Emperor, German indem- 
nities, and the German garrison in our midst out of the picture. 
Possibly the pressure of the latter is still so strong through the 
secret Party funds—which are believed in past years to have 
been largely provided by International Jews whose “ spiritual 
home ”’ lies across the Rhine—that the Caucus chiefs hardly dared 
discuss questions displeasing to their cosmopolitan supporters, 
who are working overtime to save the peace for Germany, just 
as they tried to lose the war for England. Be the cause what 
it may, Mr. Lloyd George’s historic letter of November 2—bottled 
for a fortnight—and the favourable response of Mr. Bonar Law 
settle all controversy as to the issues on which Ministers desired 
to fight the General Election. So ignorant were they and their 
wirepullers of their compatriots that they confidently counted on 
finding enough fools to permit them to return sufficient “ coupon 
candidates *’ to provide Ministers with a blank cheque to be 
cashed at Versailles, and which it may be shrewdly suspected would 
have remained a blank so far as British interests were concerned. 

The signature of the Armistice, with the inevitable excitement 
evoked by the great news that the ‘Cease fire!’’ had sounded 
and that the hideous carnage was over, encouraged our politicians 
in their plots and plans. The Prime Minister instantly summoned 
a meeting of “ Liberals,” to whom, with his hand on his heart, 
he swore fealty to “ Liberalism,” pronounced uncompromisingly 
for ‘‘ a League of Nations,” suggested the scrapping of our arma- 
ments, and vetoed “ Conscription,’ not only in this country 
where a Prime Minister has some say, but in foreign countries 
where he has none. This ukase would have aroused more excite- 
ment and indignation abroad had not our Allies been mercifully 
preoccupied with greater events, while “ practical politicians ” 
among them discounted the exigencies of electioneering. At this 
gathering Mr. Lloyd George threw no light whatsoever upon 
Peace Terms, save that the assembled “ Liberals ” were exhorted 
to “utilize victory to get the necessary impetus for reform.” 
There was eloquent discourse upon bringing “ light and beauty 
into the lives of the people,” without any hint of ways or means 
or reference to our crushing war debt of £8,000,000,000, which for 
some mysterious and unaccountable reason most good “ Liberals ” 
and nearly all “ Labour leaders” were then anxious that we 
should shoulder, although Great Britain was entirely mnocent of 
the crime of war, wickedly and wantonly forced upon us by 
the “ criminal nation ” across the North Sea. The Prime Minister 
was so eloquent and so successful in hypnotizing the assembled 
“ Liberals.” that Mr. Winston Churchill was moved to exclaim, 
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“Under Mr. Lloyd George's leadership we shall be able to shape 
and mould the whole course of the future developments of the 
world ’’—a large order, even at a General Election. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bonar Law met his following at the Connaught 
Rooms, where he elaborately explained the Coalition Compact, 
emphasizing the whole duty of Unionists as consisting nowadays 
in “ trusting” Mr. Lloyd George. Our Prime Minister, having 
been the only man who could “ win the war,” is now regarded by 
Messrs. Bonar Law and Co. as the only man who can “ win the 
peace’; in fact, he has become just as indispensable and irre- 
placeable in “‘ Unionist ’ eyes as was Mr. Asquith only two years 
ago, and Mr. Balfour prior to the debacle of 1906. The latter 
was so stirred by this relapse into pre-war politics that he meta- 
phorically hugged Mr. Bonar Law, to whom he paid an impas- 
sioned tribute as among the greatest men that Parliaments had 
produced. No one was so indecent as to refer to Versailles, which 
would have been hotly resented by all Party politicians in Caucus 
assembled. As the dog returns to his vomit, they instinctively 
recurred to Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, and were 
now eagerly furbishing up the old perorations which they antici- 
pated discharging at a series of massed meetings of perfervid 
partisans. 

That same day Mr. Bonar Law, in his capacity as Leader of 
the House of Commons, spoke several columns on the Vote of 
Credit without disturbing the general harmony prevailing among 
Parliamentarians caused by their tacit understanding that Great 
Britain should foot her own war bill. He dwelt on the debts of 
some Allies to ourselves as upon other debts due from us to other 
Allies, but to the enemy’s debt there was no reference. All 
would come right by increased production. There would be 
“work” and “ credit.’” What more could Britons want? The 
Treasury, according to Mr. Bonar Law, had not yet had time to 
consider ‘‘ how the financial arrangements are going to be altered 
when the war ends.” It must be relatively easy to be a statesman 
on these terms ; statesmanship is the only profession or business 
where every material matter can be evaded on the ground that 
it has not been “considered ’’ by somebody else. For such 
foresight an impoverished community cheerfully pays £5000 a 
year and congratulates itself on the rule of the ‘“ great, wise, and 
eminent.” 

It is really superfluous to labour the point that the Politicians 
meant to fight the General Election on the Parish Pump, and 
to shut out the People from any say in a war ostensibly fought 
to make the world safe for democracy. Apart from their several 
utterances we have more than one joint demonstration in which 
the Siamese Twins, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, 
appealed to their followers and to the nation. They opened 
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operations at the Central Hall, W ‘estminster, on November 16, 
when the Prime Minister declared, “ With regard to peace I have 
already spoken, and I am not going to dwell on it to-day, because 
| have so much other matter about which | want to say something.” 
On social questions he announced for the benefit of his Unionist 
hearers that he was a Disraelian, while rejoicing Radicals by 
declaring for a Gladstonian settlement of international affairs. 
There was the usual claptrap about “the best traditions of both 
and of all Parties,’ which made it unnecessary to have any 
opposition in the new Parliament, as this was the time for the 
criticism of experts, not of partisans. “‘ Opposition is organized 
fault-finding. . . . It makes for delay. It does not really make 
always for improvement. It makes for interest; but with us 
now it is folly.” In plain English, any one who questions the 
decrees of our Dictator is to be treated as a fool, unless, of course, 
he can be shown to be a knave. Satan rebuking sin is not more 
entertaining than Mr. Lloyd George denouncing “ opposition.” 
Mr. Bonar Law made a fleeting reference to the Peace Conference, 
but merely to say it was necessary that the whole world must see 

“that the nation is behind the Prime Minister and his Govern- 
ment,’ ignoring the fact that the British Government has through- 
out the war invariably been a long way behind the nation—a 
proposition as true to-day under the Lloyd George regime as it 
was when the Wait-and-Sees were in power and commanded no 
less enthusiasm from Mr. Bonar Law than the Present War 
Cabinet. 

Three days later came the Coalition Manifesto signed by 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, containing a clear and 
definite statement of the Coalition programme, only interesting 
to-day on account of its glaring omissions. In this document 
the leaders appealed “to every section of the electorate” to 
support the Government in carrying out a policy devised for the 
good of all. Their first task was the conclusion of “a just and 
lasting peace, and so to establish the foundations of a new 
Europe” that there might be no more war. Upon this momen- 
tous subject no further light was shed beyond the vague statement 
that Ministers would promote a League of Nations, without, 
however, telling us whether this League would include Germany 
and thus be a League of Dupes. Otherwise the manifesto con- 
sisted of a series of paragraphs framed to catch the maximum 
number of votes with specious promises of “ Land for Soldiers,” 
“More Food,” “the Maintenance of Wages,” “‘ Development of 
Transport,” “‘ Multiplication of Houses,” ‘* Improved Education,” 
“ Regulation of Drink Traffic,” ‘‘ Reduction of the War Debt” 
(without reference to the enemy’s share in this necessary operation), 
“ Preference without Food Duties,” ‘‘ Reduction of Armaments,” 
“ Liberation of Industry from Government Control,” the removal 
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of “ inequalities of the law between men and women,” “ Reform 
of the House of Lords,” ‘‘ Home Rule without ei Ol 7 
Coercion of Ulster,” and many other familiar, not to say thread- 
bare, subjects on which British statesmen of more than one 
generation have expended themselves without, according to their 
own showing, bringing us appreciably nearer a solution. 

No small alarm was aroused outside the Coalition Caucuses by 
this painful performance, which was naturally interpreted in 
patriotic circles as evidence that Ministers dare not discuss their 
peace policy because they suspected it would be unpopular. Had 
they imagined it was likely to gather votes they would obviously 
place it in the forefront of their programme, and claim support as 
a Government determined to crown victorious war with a worthy 
and satisfying settlement. Their silence could only bear a 
sinister interpretation. They were seeking a snap majority on 
minor issues in order to “sell the pass”’ at Versailles. Nor was 
the general perturbation allayed by the tone of that portion of the 
Press which is either owned, controlled, or inspired by Mr. Lloyd 
poe s friends. The Prime Minister was glorified ad nauseam 

“the man who has won the war,” but there was no whisper 
as to how he proposed to win the peace. Rumour, moreover, 
credited Ministers with private propaganda among their supporters 
in favour of “‘ easy terms for Germany,” in support of which policy 
the Bolshevik bogy was trotted out for rather more than it was 
worth. 

Like some of his predecessors, the present occupant of No. 10 
Downing Street has unattractive connexions in the financial 
world—chicken-hearted plutocrats who had been defeatist through- 
out the war, which would have been lost half a dozen times had 
their advice prevailed. These professional tremblers were now 
more concerned at our winning than they would have been liad 
we lost. They were exceedingly solicitous lest we should be 
“too hard” on an enemy who never showed mercy to the van- 
quished and deserves none from the victors. Presumably the 
“international money market’ inspired such apprehensions. 
British finance unfortunately remains to a large extent in the 
hands either of born Boches or of Britons of Boche proclivities, 
with all the toady’s devotion to the Hohenzollerns, the patron 
Saints of the International Jew. More than one of the Prime 
Minister's colleagues is dangerously intimate with this dangerous 
faction, who maintain their “ pull” on our Government, and 
are now working overtime to save the Fatherland from diplomatic 
disaster corresponding to its naval and military situation. 

It was a time of acute anxiety tempered ‘by the knowledge 
that British public opinion is as sound as British Governments 
are unsound, but with the “ Opposition’ Press pacifist, or pseudo- 
pacifist, and the Government Press responsive to every suggestion 
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from Downing Street, would the Man in the Street have any 
chance of educating the Man in the Cabinet before the polls ? 
Happily the issue was not long in doubt. The first moment 
Mr. Lloyd George confronted a great popular audience—carefully 
acked as it might be by the wirepullers—he could have no 
illusions as to the futility of the Coalition project of keeping 
public discussion to the Parish Pump and its various ramifications. 
It was at Wolverhampton (November 23) that he had his first 
lesson from “ A Voice,’ who after two columns of flapdoodle on 
“three acres and a cow,” and “ happy homes for humble heroes,” 
could bear it no longer, and burst into one of the orator’s choicest 
periods with the remark, “ Are you in favour of getting the 
Germans out of the country ?’’ The Prime Minister was so 
startled that he could only feebly retort, “It is simply a side 
issue,” which only added fuel to the flame, provoking many other 
interruptions, which spoilt the orator’s purple patches on “ canals ” 
and other domestic problems deemed suitable for the Democracy. 

That the “ Voice ” was not entirely wasted became clear from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s second speech on the same day in the same 
town, which no longer harped on “ Reconstruction,” but dwelt on 
the splendid part played by the Midlands in the war. Nor was 
the lesson of Wolverhampton completely lost on the Ministerial 
Press, which henceforward began to put itself in line with the 
patriotic Press, Lord Northcliffe, the Morning Post, John Bull, 
and others, vehemently demanding that the Cabinet awaken to 
actualities and announce the terms to be imposed on our dastardly 
and devilish enemy. Other Ministers were also in difficulties 
through speaking “ according to plan.” Thus at Glasgow (No- 
vember 25) Mr. Bonar Law demanded blind trust in our Delegates 
at the Peace Conference— alias himself and his friends—and thus 
warned the public off the course: “ We are going there [i.e. 
Versailles] as one of a number of Allies, and you cannot expect a 
member of the Government, whatever he may think, to state in public 
before he goes into that Conference what line he is going to take 
in regard to any particular question. lt cannot be settled by 
public discussion. You have got to trust the Government to 
do it.” The British Empire was thus denied any say in the 
coming settlement, and as we know, they have no say in their 
representatives. We were to “go Nap” on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
mastery of European affairs, on Mr. Balfour’s determination and 
zeal, on Mr. Bonar Law’s strength of purpose. There could be 
no mistaking the response to this challenge—which was so voci- 
ferous and overwhelming that within a week the political situation 
was completely transformed. Instead of the Man in the Street 
dancing to the piping of the Man in the Cabinet, it was the Man 
in the Cabinet who had to dance to the piping of the Man in the 
Street, to say nothing of the Lady in the Tube. We can never 
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be sufficiently grateful to the women of England for the part they 
played at this crucial moment in educating our masters, who 
forthwith found themselves compelled “ to scrap ” their carefully 
conned discourses on ‘‘ bee-keeping,” etc., and to discuss the only 
live question—namely, Germany. The wirepullers everywhere 
reported that the electors of neither sex would listen to anything 
else, as every one in touch with public opinion had long been 
aware. But our statesmen—-God save the mark !—move, live, 
and have their being in a little world of worshippers who make 
it their business to prevent them from knowing what the larger 
world thinks and wishes, with the result that the country is 
continually exasperated by being treated as though it consisted 
exclusively of professional politicians with petty Party or personal 
axes to grind. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, who is somewhat quicker at the uptake 
than his fellow-Mandarins, was perhaps the first Minister to realize 
that “ according to plan” the Coalition was heading for disaster 
in gratuitously flouting national sentiment. Mr. Churchill assi- 
duously cultivated the International Jew before the war, being 
hand-in-glove with more than one German plutocrat, who was 
even then regarded somewhat askance. Until November 16 
he had said nothing about making Germany pay, and, rightly or 
wrongly, was supposed to be unsound on this issue, with his friend 
the Attorney-General, who had also to execute a graceful curve. 
However, on that day the Minister of Munitions informed the 
determined people of Dundee: “1 cordially sympathize with 
those who say, ‘ Make then pay the expenses of the war.’ If the 
Allies have not claimed this, it is for one reason only. It is not 
physically possible for them to do so. Reparation for damage 
will alone run into thousands of millions.” While therefore 
doing lip-service to the principle, Mr. Churchill was finding excuses 
for not applying it. It was some days before his education was 
completed by his constituents. Very rapid conversion under 
pressure rarely inspires boundless confidence, as subsequent. back- 
sliding may be apprehended in the case of more than one Minister 
constrained to toe the popular line. 

Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, astonished besides 
alarming the public—who had regarded him as robust and reliable 
—by emphasizing (Cambridge, November 27) the “ difficulties ” 
with which “the question of indemnities bristled.” Neces- 
sarily, but we look to Statesmen to solve difficulties. He estimated 
German liabilities to the Allies at £50,000,000,000, which could 
only be paid in goods or labour, to which he appended the startling 
statement, “She had no gold.’ If we forced Germany to build 
ships she would become the great shipbuilding nation—~if we com- 
pelled her to supply goods we should be overwhelmed industrially 
—we must not therefore make a “ fetish ” of indemnities lest they 
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“ruin the working classes.” This was decidedly disquieting, as 
Sir Eric is not a professional politician, but an able administrator 
and practical man. One felt he must have been misunderstood 
and misreported, and so it proved, for a few days later he thus 
righted himself : 

If I am returned, Germany is going to pay restitution, reparation, and indemnity, 
and I have personally no doubt we will get everything out of her that you can squeeze 
out of a lemon, and a bit more. . . . I propose that every bit of German property, 
movable and immovable, in Allied and neutral countries, whether State property or 
the private property of Germans, should be surrendered to the Allies, and that Germany 
should pay her precious citizens in her precious paper money. No German should be 
allowed to own anything in this country. If Germany has got anything to buy with 
she can pay that in indemnities. I propose not only all the gold that Germany has got, 
but all the silver and jewels she has got, shall be handed over. All her pictures and 
libraries, and everything of that kind should be sold to the neutral and Allied world, 
and the proceeds given to pay the indemnity. I would strip Germany as she has 
stripped Belgium. 


On November 28 the Times announced the portentous dis- 
covery that “ the nature of the Peace is a very burning question 
tothe great mass of men and women in this country, and candidates 
are finding it necessary to give more and more attention to it.” 
Dr. Addison, for instance, had learnt in Shoreditch that there was a 
Kaiser issue created by “‘ the absolute determination of the people 
that the Kaiser and others responsible for the war must be brought 
to trial.” On this issue occurred a second stampede among 
Statesmen, Ministers tumbling over one another in their anxiety to 
punish the All-Highest, and the All-Highest but one. Here again 
the women were invaluable, and as male electors have been accus- 
tomed from time immemorial to be fooled when the votes are 
counted, we have to rely on the women to keep our Inverte- 
brates up to the mark. Curiously enough, as the Government 
and the Government Press came into line with public opinion on the 
crucial issues, the Opposition Press became more and more pro- 
German, while certain “ Labour leaders”? adopted a frankly 
German standpoint on the pretext that Germany was now a 
reformed character. Progressives became as indignant against 
the penalization of the enemy for her war crimes as they had 
been in old days against serious preparation on our part to meet 
the impending German menace. The Bourbons of Radicalism 
have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 

In the last days of November the Prime Minister hoisted the 
White Flag before an irresistible public opinion. This historic 
operation occurred at Newcastle. If any one regards such 
language as exaggerated, he need only contrast the speech at 
Newcastle (November 29) with that at Wolverhampton six 
days previously. In accepting the honorary freedom of the city 
the Prime Minister declared: “ Justice must not be merely 
vindicated in the victory, it must be vindicated in the settlement 
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as well. The advantage of victory is not vengeance, it is not 
retribution, it is prevention.’ The first question was the Germans 
in our midst : 

What about those people whom we received without question for years to our 
shores—{Voices : ‘‘ Send them back ”}—who, after we did so and gave them equal rights 
with the sons and daughters of our own households, abused hospitality to betray the 
land that received them; to plot against its security, to spy upon it, and to supply 
information and weapons that enabled the Prussian War Lord to inflict damage and 
injury on the land which had received and entertained them. Never again! (Mr, 
Lloyd George here banged the table in front of him, and the audience cheered 
vociferously.) 

The expulsion of our German garrison had ceased to be “a side 
issue.’ The second question, according to Mr. Lloyd George, 
“is one which has received a good deal of attention from the 
public, and which has given us a good deal of concern, and that 
is the question of indemnity.” In every court of justice there 
was a question of principle and a question as to means, and it 
was an axiom that 

if the claimant fails to establish the justice of his case he has got to bear the costs of 
the litigation. What is true between individual litigants is equally true between nations, 
When Germany defeated France she made France pay. That is the principle which 
she herself has established. There is absolutely no doubt about the principle, and 
that is the principle we should proceed upon—{cheers}—that Germany must pay the 
costs of the war up to the limit of her capacity to do so. 


The Government had set up a “ strong Committee ” to consider the 
financial capacity of the German Empire, but whatever happened 
“Germany is not to pay the indemnity by merely dumping cheap 
German goods upon other countries.” 

Mr. Lloyd George thus accepted the principle on which the 
public had set its heart, but we shall all have to remain en vedette 
to see that it is carried into effective action, and that the friends 
of Germany behind the scenes are not allowed to defeat the purposes 
of the people. The Prime Minister then tackled the Kaiser 
question : 

Is no one to be made responsible for this horror? If a man takes another's life 
the law seizes upon him and demands life for life. Somebody—it is not for me to say, 
but that will be a question for investigation—somebody has been responsible for this 
war that has taken the lives of millions of the best young men in Europe. Is no one 
to be made responsible for that ?” 

Was there one justice for the poor wretched criminal and another 
for kings and emperors? Apart from the great crime against 
humanity involved in deliberately planning and plotting a great 
war which had caused indescribable suffering to millions of inno- 
cent people, there were the accumulated outrages upon inter- 
national law, such as invading the territory of an independent 
country without its consent, the burning of cities, the killing of old 
men and children, and devastating the land in defiance of the law. 
“Surely a man who did that ought to be held responsible for it. 
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[Voices : “ Fetch him out,” and “ We will get him out,” and cheers. ] 
Then there were such crimes as the murder of Captain Fryatt. 
“Who ordered it? [A Voice: “ Kaiser Bill.”] Under whose 
sanction was he sent to his death?’ The orator was even moved 
to refer to the treatment of our unfortunate prisoners of war in 
Germany, a topic so far beneath the notice of Coalition spell- 
binders, which had not, I believe, been the subject of one Ministerial 
speech in the country throughout the war. On all these horrors 
action must be taken, “ just, fearless, and relentless,’ so that 
“ such crimes shall never be repeated in the history of the world.”’ 

The Prime Minister kept one titbit for the close of the meeting. 
In proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman he stated that the 
Government had asked the Attorney-General to refer the question 
of the invasion of Belgium “ to some of the greatest jurists in this 
country,” who “ have investigated it and have come finally to the 
conclusion quite unanimously that in their judgment the Kaiser 
was guilty of an indictable offence for which he ought to be held 
responsible,” 

Even those of us who protested most strongly against a General 
Election as unnecessary cannot but rejoice at the salutary effect 
of contact with the people upon the hermits of Downing Street, 
who otherwise never penetrate beyond the zariba of sycophants 
by whom they are surrounded, who make it their business to 
prevent them from knowing and understanding the people from 
whom in theory they derive their power. 

In the early days of December public feeling ran so high, and 
the prospects of the Coalition in many constituencies were regarded 
as so precarious owing to the: backwardness of its Chiefs, that the 
War Cabinet deemed it advisable to follow up the Prime Minister’s 
announcement by a semi-official communiqué through the Times 
stating that these general conclusions had been reached : 

(1) That it is within the competence of the Allied Governments 
to seek the extradition of the Kaiser from Holland. 

(2) That the British Government is in favour of taking all the 
necessary steps to secure his extradition. 

(3) That when his extradition is secured the Kaiser shall be 
put on trial for his offences against humanity. 

It may be safely averred that ten days previously not one of 
the Big Six had so much as contemplated touching a single hair of 
the Kaiser’s head, while all would have scouted the suggestion 
of a German indemnity to Great Britain. Asit is common know- 
ledge that the War Cabinet were always many miles behind the 
public, there can be no harm in mentioning that one of its members 
simply laughed in my face in the autumn of 1917 when I made the 
obvious remark that ‘““ No peace with the Hohenzollerns ” was our 
only possible policy, and that necessarily Germany would pay 
for the war when she was beaten. He regarded me as a village 
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idiot, only harmless because no one would be found to listen to 
such tomfoolery. Such are the “Statesmen” by whom this 
really great nation is misgoverned, who nowadays have the effron- 
tery. to claim our support because it was they “who won the 
war.” That journalists should be found to encourage this megalo- 
mania only shows how low a once respectable profession has fallen, 

A fortnight before the polling day the Attorney-General had 
reached this stage (Branksome, November 30): “I tell you here, 
as a Minister of the Coalition Government, that it is the declared 
policy of that Government to send back to Germany every Boche 
in this country. We have no friends among them, though Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald has.” And yet it was not long ago that this 
same Attorney-General was expending all his ingenuity in pre- 
venting born Germans from being excluded from the Privy Council. 
However, we must not quench smoking flax. Ministers were at 
last fairly on the move. Mr. Barnes, although a member of the 
War Cabinet, was by this time ahead of the Attorney-General, 
and expressed this democratic sentiment: ‘I have heard the 
Kaiser mentioned. Well, I am for hanging the Kaiser. . . . I 
want to start at the top.” 

The Attorney-General, not to be outdone, retaliated by assev- 
erating that “‘ he had never varied in the view’ that the authors 
of the war were indictable, while we might “ take it from him that 
it is the view of the Prime Minister himself that every German 
interned in this country at present shall at the earliest possible 
moment after the conclusion of Peace be returned to his own 
country.” This is good as far as it goes, but unfortunately, as 
we all know, the most opulent Huns, and therefore the most dan- 
gerous, have always remained at large, some still enjoying 
the honour of entertaining eminent politicians, who are too “ large- 
minded ” to share “ vulgar prejudice ” against any man with a 
sufficiently choice cuisine and cellar. 

By December 5 Mr. Walter Long had worked himself up to 
such a pitch of fury that he also was demanding the skin and the 
neck of the Kaiser, and on the eve of the poll he made a general 
declaration of war upon all Germans, pledging himself, despite his 
years, to punch the head of any Hun he might encounter hereafter. 

Even Mr. Bonar Law, who had been studiously offensive 
whenever General Page C 'roft asked the very natural and proper 
question as to whether Germany would be made to pay our costs, 
and who, as we have seen, opened his campaign by an obstinate 
refusal to discuss any Peace terms, had ultimately to come down 
from his high horse. The occasion was an Kast End meeting on 
December 11 which he told that “long ago” the Cabinet had 
decided to demand the trial of the Kaiser. Nor could he now 
conceive any other course, which was a condition precedent of any 
League of Nations founded on international law. The Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer actually condescended to discuss the 
vexed question of indemnities, realizing with the common herd 
that “1t would be monstrous if Germany did not bear some 
money loss for the crimes committed. If she did not she would 
start in the after-the-war competition better off than the countries 
which she had despoiled.” Therefore, “‘an expert scientific 
Committee should ascertain what amount Germany could pay.” 

Ministerial solicitude lest the enemy should be unduly im- 
poverished, and we thereby injure ourselves, encourages the 
suspicion that the War Cabinet will exempt the enemy, if possible, 
by hook or by crook. Nor was this apprehension entirely allayed 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s Bristol speech (December 11), which, 
however, marked another advance on previous efforts. 

Now I come to the second question I mean to talk about, and that is the question 
of indemnity. [Cheers.] Who is to foot the bill? [A voice: “Germany.”] I am 
going to talk to you quite frankly about this. By the jurisprudence of every civilized 
country in the world, in any lawsuit the loser pays. It is not a question of vengeance, 
it is a question of justice. It means that the judge and the Court have decided that 
one party is in the wrong. He has challenged judgment. By the law of every civilized 
country in the world the party who is guilty of the wrong pays the cost. There is 
absolutely no doubt about the principle. . . . It must pay the costs. [A voice: “ In 
full.”] Iam coming to that. Certainly in full, if they have got it. 

The Prime Minister pointed out that owing to our having 
had to practically police the seas of the world and to our soldiers 
being much better paid, and their dependents much better pro- 
vided for than was the case in Germany, our war bill was sub- 
stantially greater than hers—namely, £8,000,000,000 to Germany’s 
six or seven thousand millions. This extra thousand millions 
on a population of 45,000,000 competing with one of 70,000,000 
was an unfair handicap in the future. Therefore Germany 
must pay “ to the utmost limit of her capacity.” Her estimated 
wealth before the war was from 15,000 to 20,000 millions sterling, 
but the aggregate of the Allied costs and damages was 24,000 
millions, “so that if that estimate was correct—that is, our 
estimate before the war—it is quite clear that, even if you take 
the whole of the wealth away—and you cannot do that because 
there are 70,000,000 people who have got to work in order to make 
that wealth available—there would not be enough.” Having thus 
whittled down the amount that Germany can pay, Mr. Lloyd 
George added the crumb of comfort, that according to a recently 
appointed Committee of the Cabinet “the assets of Germany, 
the wealth of Germany, have been underestimated in the past— 
she is wealthier, she has a greater capacity than we have given her 
credit for. There is no doubt that Germany herself thinks so. 
If that is so, you may find that the capacity will go a pretty long 
way.” Yes, indeed, considering, as has been frequently pointed 
out in the National Review, that according to German official esti- 
mates, one German coal-field alone, the Rhenish Westphalian, 
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contains coal to a value equal to more than four times Mr. Lloyd 
George’s figure of the aggregate Allied claims upon Germany, and 
at least six times his calculation of Germany’s total wealth. We 
can only describe this platform arithmetic as childish. It was 
probably foisted upon him by the Kindergarten, unless it was the 
invention of some International Jew eager to demonstrate that 
poverty-stricken Germany can’t possibly pay her just and lawful 
debts because he fears that as his own money is largely invested 
in Germany, some of the indemnity would come out of his pocket. 
To Englishmen this is the double attraction of an indemnity— 
namely, that we should hit two birds with one stone, i.e. the Ger- 
mans of Germany and the Germans in England. ‘‘ Moderation” 
towards Germany is a form of madness. We can only hope to 
cure Germans of their mania for war by making them pay. 

German coal alone at 10s. per ton was reckoned in 1913 at 
£211,000,000,000, which makes us realize how utterly untrust- 
worthy are those who have the ear of Mr. Lloyd George, whoever 
they may be, and fill him up with these fairy tales. Germ: any 
calculated her potash alone to be worth £25,000,000,000, which 
would comfortably cover the estimated indebtedness that appals 
the British Prime Minister. 

The moral of this narrative is that in order to secure votes the 
Coalition committed itself to a policy for which it has little heart, 
and judging by previous experience, after the election desperate 
efforts will be made to wriggle out of the positive and precise 
pledges whereby the men and women of England were induced to 
retain Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in power. Our only 
hope lies in the constant assertiveness of public opinion, which 
nowadays regards all politicians with profound misgiving and 
mistrust, and expects them to break their promises if ‘they dare. 
It should therefore, with the aid of the women, be possible to keep 
the Government in order, but it will not be easy, and if there be 
any substance in current rumour as to the personnel of the 
British Peace Delegation, Great Britain is more likely to pay an 
indemnity to Germany than Germany to pay an indemnity to us. 


L. J. MaxsE 
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Ir was the turn of the tide and the turn of the day on the “ quiet 
waters of the River Lea.’’ Pale blue columns of smoke rose above 
the verdant boskiness which masked the squat brown cabins where 
the peat fires smouldered, and along the straggling stone wall 
which crowned the ridge, the swaying heads of home-returning 
cows showed intermittently against the glowing western sky. 
The peacefulness of it was almost palpable. You seemed to 
breathe it, and could all but reach out with the hand and touch it. 
It permeated even to the long lines of lean destroyers in the 
stream, and it was the subtly suggestive influence of it which 
had deflected homeward the minds of the motley-clad sailors who 
were lounging at ease about the stern of the first of a “ cluster” 
of three of these—like a sheaf of bright multicoloured arrows 
the trim craft looked, with the level rays of the setting sun striking 
across them where they lay moored alongside each other—and 
set tongues wagging of the little things which, magnified by 
distance, loom large in the imaginations of men in exile. 

They were deep in the ** old home town ” stuff when | sauntered 
inconsequentially aft on the off-chance of picking up a yarn or 
two, but as there appeared to be no one present from my part 
of the country, no immediate opportunity to break in presented 
itself. Equally an outsider was I when the flow of discussion 
turned to woollen sweaters and socks and mufilers, and the golden 
trails of romance leading back from the names and messages 
sewed or knitted into them. No fair unknowns had ever sent me 
any of these soft comforts, and, after I had heard a lusty youngster 
from Virginia tell how a ‘‘ sweater address ” he had written what 
he Bile as a “ lettah that was good and plenty w’am, b'lieve 
me,” replied that she was “ jest goin’ twelve years,” and that her 
mother didn’t think she ought to be thinking of marriage just yet 
—after that I didn’t feel quite so bad over not having had a 
chance to open one of these “ woolly’ correspondences. There 
was some solace, too, in hearing a pink-cheeked young ex-bank 
clerk tell how the “abdominal bandage’ (they name them, as 
a rule, after the garment that starts the correspondence), with 
whom he had exchanged something like a dozen letters of cumu- 
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lative passion, brought the affair to a sudden and violent end by 
some indirect and inadvertent admission which showed that she 
remembered when Grant was President. 

But when the talk drifted (as it always does in the end) to 
baseball and baseballers, I knew that there was going to be an 
opening for me presently, and stood by to take advantage of it. 
A three-year absentee from the bleachers, I was not sufficiently 
up on last season’s pennant race “ dope” to do more than make 
frequent sapient observations on this or that big-leaguet’s stick- 
work or fielding as he was mentioned ; but when they began to 
discuss (or rather to wrangle over, discuss is far too polite a term) 
the theory of the game and to grow red in the face over such 
esoterics (or “ inside stuff,” to put it in “ Fan-ese ”’) as how and 
when a “squeeze”? ought to be pulled off, I showed them the 
bulbous first jomt of the little finger of my right hand—which 
there is no other way of acquiring than by the repeated tele- 
scopings of many seasons on the diamond—and was welcomed 
at last on equal terms. A seat was offered me on a depth-charge, 
across the business end of which an empty sack had been thrown 
to prevent a repetition of what came near happening the time 
a stoker, who was proving that Hans Wagner could never again 
be a popular idol now that we were at war with the Huns, 
punctuated his argument by hammering with a monkey-wrench 
on the firing mechanism. 

They were not as impressed as they should have been when 
I told them that I learned the game under the tutelage of the 
mighty Bill Lange (this, of course, because the incomparable 
“ Big Bill” was at his zenith long before their time) ; but they 
were duly respectful when I said I had played three years’ Varsity 
baseball, and became quite deferential when I assured them I had 
also survived a season of bush-league in the North-West. There 
was some kind of electrician rating in the crowd who had been 
a bush-league twirler before his “ wing went glass,” as he put it, 
and he, it soon transpired, had played in one place or another 
with a number of my old team mates of the Montana League. 
Deep in reminiscence of those good old days, I quite forgot 
my subtle scheme of using baseball as a stalking-horse for 
destroyer yarns, when the arrival of some callers from a British 
sloop lying a mile or two farther down the harbour recalled it 
tome. They had been in the Moonflower, the man next me said, 
when she put a U-boat out of business not long before, and one 
of them—he had some sort of decoration for his part in the show 
—spun a cracking good yarn about it if you got him started. 
This latter I managed to do by asking him how it chanced that 
the Moonflower was allowed to sport a star on her funnel. The 
story he told, the while he sda “ Bull Durham ”’ cigarettes 
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and worked his jaws on Yankee chewing-gum, revealed rather 
too much that may be used in some future surprise party to make 
it possible to publish just yet, but it had the desired effect of 
turning the current of reminiscence U-boat-ward. That was 
what I wanted, for, now that men from several other destroyers 
had come aboard and sauntered aft to join the party, the oppor- 
tunity for finding out at first-hand just what the American 
sailors thought of the anti-submarine game at the end of a year 
and a half of it was too good to be missed. 

There was a considerable variety of opinions expressed in that 
last hour of the second dog-watch on the intricate “ inside stuff ” 
of the anti-U-boat game, just as there had been about baseball, 
but there was one point on which they were practically agreed— 
that was, that Fritz, especially during the last six months, was not 
giving them a proper run for their money. This is the way one 
of them—a bronzed seaman gunner, with the long gorilla-like 
arms of a Sam Langford, and gnarled knots of protuberant 
muscles at the angles of his jaws—epitomized it: “‘ We sees 
Fritzie, or we don’t. Mostly we don’t, for he ducks under when 
he pipes our smoke. If he’s stalkin’ a convoy there’s jest a chance 
of him givin’ us time for a rangin’ shot at him on the surface. 
Then we waltzes over to his grease and scatters a bunch of ‘cans’ 
round his restin’-place. An’ if the luck’s with us, we gets him; 
an’ if the luck’s with him, we don’t. If we crack open his shell, 
down he goes; if we jest start him leakin’, uphe comes. Only 
dif’rence is that, in one case, it’s all hands down, and in t’other, 
all hands up—‘ Kamerad!’ In both cases, no fight, no run for 
our money. Now when we first come over, an’ fore we'd put the 
fear o’ God into Fritzie’s heart, he wasn’t above takin’ a chance 
at a come-back now an’ again. Then there was occas’nal moments 
of ple’surabl’ excitement, like the time when”’—and he went 
on to tell of how an enterprising U-boat commander “ slipped a 
slug’ into the Couwrser abreast her after superstructure, and 
“beat it” off before that stricken destroyer had a chance to 
retaliate. Only the fact that, by a miracle, the torpedo failed to 
detonate her depth charges saved the Courser from destruction, 
and even as it was, rare seamanship had been required to take 
her back to port. And he also told of the unlucky John Hawkins, 
which a U-boat had actually put down, and of the grim situation 
which confronted the sailors when they found themselves sinking 
ina ship which carried a number of depth charges set on the 
“ready.” But all that, he said, with the air of an old man 
speaking of his departed youth, was before they had begun to 
learn “ Fritzie’s little ways,” and before he (perhaps as a con- 
sequence) had begun to lose his nerve. Now, far from being 
Willing to put up a fight with a destroyer, it was only “ onct in 
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a blue moon that he’s got the guts to put up a scrap even to 
save his own hide.” 

A slender fair-haired lad, with a quick observant eye which 
revealed him as a signalman even before one looked at his sleeve, 
cut in sharply at this juncture. “ Then there must have been a 
blue moon shedding its light over these waters last month,” he 
said decisively. ‘T quite agree with you that Fritz hasn’t got the 
nerve--or it may be because he’s got too much sense—to take a 
chance at a destroyer any more. But in the matter of putting upa 
fight for his life—yes, even for giving a real run for the money— 
well, all I can say is that if you'd been out on the Sherill about 
three weeks ago, you wouldn't be making that complaint about 
one particular Fritz at least. If going eightee ‘n hours, with two 
or three destroyers and a sloop or two ‘doing everything they 
know how to crack in his shell all the time, without chucking his 
hand in, and very likely getting clear in the end—if that isn't 
putting up a fight for life and giving a run for the money | don’t 
know what is. 

I had heard this astonishing “ battle of wakes and wits,” as 
some one had characterized it, referred to on several occasions, 
but had never had the chance to hear any of the details from 
one who had had anything like the opportunities always open to 
a signalman to follow what is going on. “ Most of the bunch 


have heard all they want to hear of it already,” the lad replied 


oe 


with a laugh when I asked him to tell me the story; “and, 
besides, a more or less long-winded yarn of the kind I suppose you 
want would tire ‘em to tears anyway. If you really want to hear 
something of it, come over to the Sherill (that’s her stern there, 
just beyond the Flossie) any time after eight bells. I go on wateh 
then, but it’s a ‘ stand easy ’ in port, and there'll be time for all 
the yarning you want.” 

I closed with that offer at once, and eight bells had not long 
gone before I had picked my precarious way over to the Sherill, 
and climbed the ladders to her snug little bridge. My man was 
there already, whiling away the time by rewriting an old college 
football song (he had been in his Freshman year at Michigan 
when America came into the war) to fit destroyer work in the 
North Atlantic. I found him stuck at the end of the second line 
of the first verse (because the only rhymes he could think of for 
flotilla were Manila and camarilla, neither of which seemed 
sufficiently apposite to be of use), and rather glad of an excuse 
for putting the job by to await later inspiration. I gave him4 

“lead” for the U-boat yarn he had lured me there to hear, and 
he launched into it at once. This is the story the young signi alman 
of U.S.S. Sherill told me, the while the red squares of the cottagers 
windows blinked blandly along the bank in the lengthening 
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twilight and the purple shadows of the western hills piled deeper 
and duskier upon the “‘ quiet waters of the River Lea.” 
* * * * *% 

‘“ We were out on convoy,” he said, speaking the first words 
slowly between the teeth which held the string of the tobacco 
sack from which the gently manipulated paper in his hand had 
been filled. ‘“‘ It was some kind of a slow convoy—probably a 
collier or an oiler or two—and there were only two of us on the 
job—the McSmall and the Sherill. It was just the usual ding- 
dong sort of a drudge up to about four in the afternoon of the 
first day out, when the McSmall made a signal that she had sighted 
a submarine on the starboard bow of the convoy, distant about 
five miles, and immediately stood off to the west to see if anything 
like a strafe could be started. She was more than hull-down on 
the horizon when I saw, by the way the angle of her funnels was 
changing, that she was manceuvring to shake loose a few ‘ cans’ 
into the oil-slick she had run into, but I remember distinctly that 
I felt the jolt of the under-water explosions stronger than from 
many we had kicked loose from the Sherill, and which had 
detonated only a hundred yards or so off. It’s just a little trick 
the depth charge has. The force of it seems to shoot out in streaks, 
just like an explosion in the air, and you may feel it strong at a 
distance and much less at fairly close range. So far as we ever 
learned, this opening salvo did not find its target. 

‘ Meanwhile the Sherill was escorting to the best of her ability 
alone. Or at least we thought we were alone. About half an 
hour after the McSmall had laid those first ‘ cans,’ however, one 
of the quartermasters reported sighting a periscope on the port 
quarter of the convoy, about five hundred yards distant, and 
headed away. We signalled its presence to the convoy, turned 
eight points to port, and drove at full speed for the poimt where 
the wake of the ‘ moving finger’ had pinched out. 

“We had received a report that morning to the effect that 
two submarines were operating in these waters, and there is just 
the chance, therefore, that this was a joint attack. Everything 
considered, however, we have been inclined to believe that the 
Fritz we were now starting to make the acquaintance of was the 
same one which the M/cSmall was still assiduously hunting some 
miles off to the westward. It was a mighty smart piece of 
‘Pussy-wants-a-corner’ work, shifting his position like that 
under the circumstances ; but it was quite possible if the Fritz 
only had the guts for it, and that I think you'll have to admit 
this particular one had. 

“Tt’s seconds that count in a destroyer attack on a U-boat, 
and the Captain hadn’t lost a tick in jumping into this one. 
The dissolving ‘ V’ which the ducked-in periscope had left behind 
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it was still visible in the smooth water when the Sherill’s forefoot 
slashed into it, and it was only a few hundred yards beyond that 
a slow undulant upcoiling of currents marked, faintly but un- 
mistakably, the under-water progress of the game we were after. 
There was no oil-slick, understand, because an uninjured submarine 
only leaves that behind—except through carelessness—when it 
dives after a spell on the surface running under engines. Then 
the exhausts cough up a lot of grease and oil, and a layei of this, 
sticking to the stern, leaves a trail that rises for some little time 
after submergence, and which almost any kind of a dub who has 
been told what to look for can follow. The spotting of the surface 
wake of a deep-down submarine, and the holding of it after it 
almost disappears with the slowing down of the screws that make 
it, is quite another thing. That takes a man with more than a 
keen eye—it takes instinct, mixed with a lot of common sense. 
It’s a common thing to say of a successful look-out that he has a 
‘quick nose for submarines.’ The expression is used more or less 
figuratively, of course; and yet the nose—the sense of smell— 
is by no means a negligible factor in detecting the presence, and 
even the bearing, of a hunted U-boat. I will tell you shortly 
how it figured in this particular instance. 

“That wake was swirling up so strong when we struck it 
that it was plain the submarine was still only on the way down, 
and it was no surprise when, a few seconds later, the distinct form 
of it was visible, close aboard under the starboard side of the 
bridge. I don’t mean that it was distinct in the sense that you 
could see details such as the bow or stern rudders, or even the 
conning-tower, but only that a moving cigar- shaped blob of 
darker. green could be plainly made out. The for’ard end was 
rather more sharply defined than the after, probably because the 
swirl from the propellers made uneven refraction about the tail. 
It was doubtless a good deal deeper than it looked, and the fact 
that it could be seen at all must have been almost entirely due to 
the fact that the absence of wind left the surface quite unrippled. 

“ The appearance of the submarine abreast the bridge was our 
cue to get busy, and I won’t need to tell you that we went to it 
good and plenty. We were primed for just that kind of an 
emergency, and we slapped down a barrage in a way that looked 
more like chucking coppers for kids to scramble after than the 
really scientific planting of high explosives that it was. For a 
minute or two the little old Sherill, dancing down the up-tossed 
peaks of the explosions, jolted along like the canoe you are dragging 
over a ‘corduroyed’ portage. Then the going grew smooth 
again, and under a hard-over right rudder we turned back 
rejoicing to gather in the sheaves. Yes, it looked quite as simple 
as harvesting on the old home farm, and it didn’t seem that there 
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could be anything left to do but to go back and pick up with the 
rake what the mower had brought low. And so it would have 
been on an ordinary occasion, which, unluckily, this was not. 
From the first to last, indeed, it was quite the contrary. 

“The whole map of that little opening brush was spread out 
before us as we came back, and almost as clearly (for the moment) 
as though modelled in coloured clay. The Sherill’s wake, though 
it had obliterated that of the submarine, coincided with the tell- 
tale swirl of the latter we had followed, while the round patches of 
spreading foam made the dizzily dancing buoys temporarily 
superfluous as markers of the spots where the depth charges had 
exploded. Like every other story that is ‘ writ in water,’ this 
one was rapidly dissolving ; but, for all that we needed to learn 
from it, the record was as complete as a bronze relief. 

“That there was to be another chapter to the story became 
evident before we had doubled back half the length of that part 
of the wake we had sprinkled with ‘cans.’ At about the point 
where two-thirds of that sheaf of depth charges had been expended 
a clearly defined wake of oil and bubbles turned sharply off to 
the left. The presence of that little trail cleared up several 
important points right then and there without following it any 
farther, though I will hardly need to tell you that we didn’t drop 
anchor to hold a court of inquiry over it. The vital thing it told 
us was that—strange as it seemed—our under-water bombardment 
had not sent that U-boat to the bottom, nor even injured it suffi- 
ciently to compel it to come to the surface. But that it was 
injured, and probably fairly badly, was proved by the wake of oil 
and bubbles. Don’t ever let any one delude you with that yarn 
about the way a Fritz sends up oil and bubbles to baffle pursuit. 
There may be circumstances under which he could work that 
particular brand of foxiness with profit, but if there is one place 
where you could be sure he would not try anything of that kind on, 
it is when a destroyer has got her nose on his trail, with her eye 
and ears a-cock for just that kind of a little ‘ first-aid to “ can- 
dropping.” ’ For a submarine voluntarily to release air or oil 
while a destroyer is ramping round overhead would be just about 
like a burglar scattering a trail of confetti to baffle the pursuit of 
the police. Fritz is as full of ways that are dark and of tricks 
that are vain as Ah Sin, but—with the hounds at his heels— 
nothing so foolish as that ‘oil and bubble’ stunt of popular 
fiction. 

‘The first few of the ‘ cans’ had evidently burst near enough 
to this Fritz to buckle his shell and release the oil and air, but his 
sharp right-angled turn to the left had taken him quite clear of 
the last of the charges, which had only been thrown away. 
Wounded and winged as he appeared to be, the next thing in order 
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was to polish him off. Slowing down slightly, the Captain steadied 
the Sherill on the wake. As we passed the point where this was 
rising, the rate at which it was extending gave the approximate 
speed of the U-boat, and the fact that this was not above three 
knots seemed only another indication that all was not well with 
him. Holding on past the ‘ bubble fount,’ we passed over the 
point below which the U-boat must have been moving, but now 
he was so much more deeply submerged than before that no hint 
of his outline was visible on either side. We knew he was there, 
however, and when we hit the proper place shook loose another 
shower of ‘ cans’ over him. 

“There is nothing deeply mysterious about the calculations 
in dropping depth charges, for in no sense of the term can it be 
called an ‘instrument of precision.’ Indeed, it is of the ‘ blud- 
geon’ rather than the ‘rapier’ type. If you have a wake to 
guide, you approximate his speed and course from that, guess at 
his depth, set the charge at the corresponding depth from which 
you judge its explosion will do most good, and then (allowing 
for your own speed and course) release it at a point which you 
reckon the target will have reached by the time the charge gets 
down on a level with it. It is something like bomb-dropping 
from an air-plane, only (because you don't see your target as a rule) 
rather less accurate. This is more than compensated for, however, 
by the greater vulnerability of its target and the fact that the force 
of an under-water explosion is felt over a wider area than that 
of an air-bomb. That’s about all there is to it. Success in ‘ can- 
dropping’ depends about half on the skill and judgment of the 
man directing it, and about half on luck. Or perhaps I should 
say that that ‘ fifty-fifty ’ was about the way it stood when we 
started in at the game. Naturally, as we have accumulated 
experience, skill and judgment begin to count for more and luck 
for less, though we are a long way from reaching the point where 
the latter is eliminated entirely. 

‘ Again we circled back to ‘ pick up the pieces,’ and again we 
found only a wake of oil and bubbles angling sharply off from where 
the ‘cans’ had been dropped. It was encouraging to note that 
both oil and bubbles were rising faster than before, but there was 
surprise and disappointment in the fact that they were now 
streaming along at a rate which indicated Fritz was hitting an 
under-water speed of six or seven knots. By now it was plain’ 
what his ‘method’ was, however. This was to steady on his 
course till his hydrophones (which all U-boats are fitted with, of 
course) told him we were bearing down on him, and then to start 
making ‘ woggly’ zigzags. The Captain was doing some deep 
thinking as we headed in for the next attack, and I noticed him 
following his stop-watch with more than usual care as he jiggled 
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off the ‘cans.’ One of the detonations had a different ‘ kick’ 
from the others, and I was just speculating if it had been a ‘ hit,’ 
when up comes Fritz, rolling like a harpooned whale. 

‘“ We were just turning sharp under left rudder and, not wanting 
to take any chances, the Captain gave orders for all guns bearing 
to open fire. No. 1 and No. 2 of the port battery got off about 
five rounds apiece, and when the splashes from the exploding 
shells had subsided Fritz had gone. It looked like a hundred 
to one that we had finished him—until we ran into another of 
those darn wakes of oil and bubbles reeling off at a good five or 
six knots. Again we ‘canned’ him, and again the thickening 
trail of grease gave promise that, if nothing else, we were at least 
bleeding him hard, perhaps to death. As there was no doubt 
that he was still a ‘ going concern,’ however, the Captain decided 
on a change of tactics, to try ‘ attrition,’ so to speak, instead of 
‘direct assault.’ There is, of course, a limit to the number of 
‘cans’ a destroyer can carry, and those which still remained 
he wanted to husband against a better chance to use them with 
effect. The several remaining hours of daylight would be enough, 
if the U-boat could be kept running at maximum speed, to exhaust 
its batteries in and force it to come to the surface for lack of 
power to keep going submerged. A submarine, you understand, 
unless it can lie on the bottom (which was impossible here 
on account of the depth) must keep under way to maintain its 
buoyancy, so it follows that the exhaustion of its batteries leaves 
no alternative but coming up. That was what we were now 
driving at with this one. 

“ About this time, hearing the radio of the Cushman close 
aboard, the Captain sent a signal requesting her help in cleaning 
up the job in hand. She hove in sight presently, accompanied by 
the Fanny, which was out with her on some special stunt of their 
own. They had an hour to spare for us, and in that time we 
played just about the merriest little game of ‘ Hide-and-seek ’ 
that any of our destroyers have had with a Fritz since the Yanks 
came over. He wasn’t left time to sit and think for a single 
minute. Now a destroyer would come charging up his wake 
from astern and shy a ‘can’ at his tail; now one would ambush 
him from ahead and try and have one waiting where his nose 
was going to be. It was a good deal like when three or four of us 
kids used to spear catfish in a muddy pool. We were a'ways 
grazing one, but never quite getting it. And, believe me, the wake 
of one of those catfish didn’t have anything on the wake of that 
Fritz for sinuosity. He was zigzagging constantly, and twice— 
just after charges had been dropped on him—he broached surface. 
It was only for a few seconds though, and never long enough to 
offer a target for even a ranging shot. Once we tried to ram, 
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but he turned as he submerged, and the forefoot cut into nothing 
solider than his propeller swirl. 

“ After the Cushman and Fanny left us to resume their own 
job, the Sherill took up the chase again on her own account. 
There were still about three hours to go till dark, and two of these 
we spent in keeping our quarry on the jump by every trick we 
knew. Then we stood away, and gave him a chance to come up 
and start charging on the surface. When it finally became 
evident that he was not going to take advantage of our con- 
sideration on this score, we closed in again, picked up his wake, 
sent down another ‘can’ or two to tell him what we thought of 
him. The last of these must have been near to a hit, for it brought 
up oil bubbles three fect in diameter, with smaller bubbles of air 
inside of them. The oil-slick left behind by his wake was so 
heavy that, even in the failing light, it was visible for several 
miles. He was now making about five knots. We followed that 
broad slick of oil for some time after darkness had fallen, and it 
was not till a little before midnight that we lost it. 

“ There wasn’t much hope of regaining touch before daybreak, 
but on the off-chance the Captain started circling in a way that 
would cover a lot of sea, and yet not take us too far from the 
‘centre of interest.’ It was a little after one in the morning that 
one of the look-outs (perhaps ‘ sniff-outs’ would be a_ better 
term under the circumstances) reported an oil smell to windward. 
The Captain promptly ordered her headed up into the wind, with 
‘sniffers ’ stationed to port and starboard, fore and aft. Every 
man on watch was sniffing away on his own, of course, and you 
can bet it would have been a funny sight if there had only been 
enough light for us to see one another in. Nosing (I can use the 
term literally this time) slowly along, turning now to port, now to 
starboard, as the oil smell was strongest from this side or that, 
within ten minutes we picked up a slick which, even in the dark- 
ness, it was evident was trending to south’ard. For an hour and 


a half we zigzagged up along that wake, keeping touch by smell _ 


until just before three o’clock, when the new well-risen moon 
showed it up distinctly to the eye. No” (answering my frivolous 
interruption), “ I don’t recall noticing at the time that it was a 
blue moon. Ten minutes later we came up to where the wake 
turned to south-westward, and had a brief glimpse of Fritz trying 
to evade detection by running down the moon-path. He was 
plainly near the end of his juice, and taking every chance that 
offered to charge on the surface. He ducked under before there 
was time for a shot, but, knowing that he could hardly stay there 
for long, we continued following down his wake. 

“It was broad daylight when, at half-past four, we sighted 
hia again, running just awash about five hundred yards ahead 
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and slightly on the starboard bow. Ordering the bow gun to 
open fire, the Captain put the Sherill at full speed and headed in 
toram. The shots fell very close, but no hit was observed. He 
turned sharply to port, preparing to dive. We tried to follow 
with full left rudder, but missed by twenty feet. His conning- 
tower and two periscopes showed not over thirty feet from the 
port side as we swept by. It was too close for a torpedo, nor was 
there a fair chance for a depth charge. The port battery was 
opening on him as he submerged. 

“The strengthening breeze began kicking up the surface 
about this time, making it difficult to follow the wake. It was 
six o'clock before we circled into it again, to find that Fritz was 
now trying to blind pursuit by steering his course so that the 
wake led away straight toward the low morning sun. It was 
probably by accident rather than design that his now reversed 
course also laid his wake across some of the zigzags of his old oil- 
slick. At any rate, between that and the sun, we got off the 
scent again, and did not get in touch till an hour later, when a 
thin blue-white vapour to the eastward revealed the blow-off of 
his exhaust where he had resumed charging on the surface. He 
was a good five miles away, but we turned loose at him with the 
bow gun and started closing at full speed. At almost the same 
time, the British Sloop Moonflower (the same one we were talking 
about this evening) stood in from eastward, also firing at the 
enemy, who was about midway between us. Fritz disappeared 
under the foam-spouts thrown up by the fall of shot, and, although 
two more destroyers joined in the hunt, which was continued all 
that day and on to nightfall, no further trace of him was dis- 
covered. Even if he did not sink at once, the chances are all 
against his being in shape to ever get back to base. But just the 
same,” he concluded, with a wistful smile, “it would have been 
comforting to have had something more tangible than the memory 
of an oil smell and thirty-six hours without sleep as souvenirs of 
that little brush.” 


* * * * * 


It had been dark for an hour where the waters of the River Lea 
were streaming seaward with the ebbing tide, but the tree-tops 
along the crest of the eastward hills were silvering in the first rays 
of the rising moon. The signalman was looking at it when I bade 
him good night and started down the ladder to the main deck. 

“T hope it isn’t a blue one,” he said with a grin; “ we're 
expecting to go out again to-morrow.” 

Lewis R. FREEMAN 


ROMANISM AND THE STATE 


In the June number of the National Review, the present writer 
remarked that “ the sectarian spirit of Rome, with its inflexible 
principle of social and political severance, of detachment from 
patriotic life and aims, is ever a sucker on the spirit of nationality.” 
Exception has been taken by Catholics to this and similar state- 
ments in the article, and the word “ sect’”’ (which I have not 
hitherto used) is described as inapplicable to so large and widely 
diffused an organization as the Roman Church. This may be 
true as regards mere size ; but 1 would point out that the Church 
has nowadays become a sect (‘a waspish sect,” Father Tyrrell 
called it), in essence if not in magnitude, in that it is a spiritually 
isolated corporation, a body of persons cut off sharply from the 
rest of the world in doctrine and sentiment, largely soured by 
a rigid exclusiveness and never-ending contention, and permeated 
with ideas running counter to the main stream of modern life 
and tendencies. ‘That its principles are distinctly sectarian, that 
its whole spirit and policy are those of social, political—and I will 
now add moral—severance, appears to me to be a self-evident 
proposition. In the Middle Ages, those idyllic centuries lauded 
by modern ecclesiastics as the world’s Golden Age, the Church 
was abreast of the time, in fair harmony with it, and the main 
source of such enlightenment as it possessed. Since then the 
world has moved on, while Rome, making no effort to keep step 
with it, but rather opposing its progress, has been left standing 
alone in a position of isolation: and I now propose to give 
reasons for the belief that this isolation affects, not only the 
Church itself, but the communities of which it forms part; that 
it tends to make the Latin religion a disintegrating factor in 
private, civic, and national life, a source of grave weakness to 
an Empire engaged, like ours, in a life-and-death struggle ; 
and that her fissiparous tendencies are destructive of that unity 
which is essential to the smooth working of the modern State 
or community. 

The latest, perhaps the most convincing, evidence in support 
of this view has been afforded by the 4 bishops, whose bold 
and, so far, successful action in laughing at the British Government 
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and its laws, nullifying an Imperial statute, and vetoing legis- 
lation necessary for the effective prosecution of the ig 
come as a shock to the public mind. The bishops have recently 
found an able champion of their cause in Father Peter Finlay, 
Professor of Theology in the National University of Ireland, 
and an out-and out supporter of the Church’s claims in their 
extremest form.* Father Finlay is an eminent Jesuit, but there 
is nothing “‘jesuitical” in his frank, slightly audacious, and 
uncompromising presentation of the Papal case; and as it is 
much the weightiest and most authoritative defence of the bishops 
that has yet appeared in print, I make no apology for dealing 
with it in some detail. He begins by telling us that for Catholics 
the teaching authority of the bishops is beyond dispute in 
questions of morality and religion: when gathered together in 
General Councils they teach infallibly within the province of 
revealed faith and morals, and they are also infallible in deter- 
mining whether any given question is within that province. 
Further, when these prelates are scattered throughout the world, 
and so preach these doctrines singly, “ dispersed, they are in- 
fallible, as though gathered into council: they share in the 
fullness of Apostolical authority.” Later on the Father, as 
though frightened at his own words, says that the bishop’s 
teaching authority is beyond dispute only in his own diocese, 
and ‘certain limitations” to his infallibility, of a somewhat 
hazy nature, are introduced. It is made clear, however, that 
the bishop is an apostle, a messenger from God, and the father 
of his flock ; “‘ and the feelings of each one under his care should 
be those of a child towards him. It is not to be presumed he errs 
in anything he teaches me officially.” Children, says Father 
Finlay, “ are bound by divine and natural law to accept a parent’s 
teaching,” though it is admitted that lay “parents may be 
mistaken,’ and a knowing child may, on occasion, lawfully 
withhold consent. So far as my own domestic experience goes, 
the modern child would appear to be profoundly convinced of 
these truths; but the independence of mind and judgment 
which my child preserves as his inalienable right is denied to the 
adult offspring of Mother Church. In the case immediately 
under review—the application of conscription to Ireland, the 
right of resisting it, and of combining to resist it more effectually 
—the Church is to be the infallible guide, and the Legislature, 
it would appear, no less than the laymen, is to take its orders 
from her. The issues, Father Finlay tells us, were “ religious 
and moral, not political”; the questions “came before the 
bishops, not as politicians, but as interpreters of the divine law.” 


* See the very interesting article in Studies for July; also letters during May m 
the Irish Times. 
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The facts, not denied by the Jesuit Father, that justice is on 
the side of the Allies, that “ Irish interests no less than English 
are at stake,” and that Irishmen have no wish to live under the 
rule of German brutes, “ have no bearing on the issues submitted 
to the bishops.” I leave my readers to make their own comments 
on these very remarkable propositions. 

That delightful Irish poet and patriot, A. E., describes his 
country as “a national freak,’ * and few will be found to quarrel 
with the phrase. The freakishness of her conduct, her generally 
deplorable condition—Ireland, like her Church, only prospers 
when her neighbours are involved in misfortune—are due to a 
variety of causes, of which religion is among the most potent; 
but the real root of the Irish evil, of the country’s psychic, social, 
and political disorders, is ignorance, and for this ignorance—the 
appalling illiteracy of the population and their narrow outlook 
on life the Church must be held mainly responsible. For foremost 
among the things over which Romanism, with its keen eye to 
material advantage, demands supreme control is education; 
and here the interests of Church and State come, in Ireland as 
everywhere else, into continual and embittered conflict. The 
Church, as we are now seeing in Ireland, by her persistent policy 
of repression and obscurantism, destroys human character, and 
in so doing destroys the spirit of true nationality, which, in her 
eyes, is akin to schism. The true spirit of nationalism seeks to 
make free, self-reliant men, citizens who are capable of carving 
out their own destinies and of moulding by their united exertions 
the destiny of the State. The modern State watches over its 
growing progeny, strengthens the poor and weak in their unequal 
battle with life, feeds and fortifies them with knowledge as a 
preparation for the struggles before them; arms them with 
liberty as a necessary weapon for social life and political power, 
and rejoices in seeing them grow as strong and vigorous as possible. 
But these methods do not suit the Roman ecclesiastical mother 
at all. Her ideal citizen is a very different class of human being. 
Her aim is to produce, not good and efficient men and women, 
but good Catholics. She sees, with a sure instinct, that growth 
of mind and character are deadly enemies of the machine-made 
absolutism she demands, and she puts a stopper upon them in 
the earliest stages of their development. A would-be dictator 
in matters temporal and spiritual, a religious Imperialist waging 
war to the knife against knowledge and progress, with a civilization 
and a mentality out of joint with the times, she dreads, as some- 
thing worse than the plague, a laity trained to think and act for 
itself. Opiates to dull the mind, authoritarian sedatives to para- 

* Co-operation and Nationality, p. 1. An equally distinguished and still more 
emphatic Irishman, Mr. George Moore, calls Ireland “ a slut among nations.” 
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lyse the will, are her favourite prescriptions against incipient 
symptoms of intellectual or moral independence. A seminary 
education is never good at its best; at its worst it is probably 
about as bad as anything that human stupidity or malignity has 
ever devised—Michelet tells us that the studies, preparatory to 
confession, in this “idiotic education are such as entirely ruin 
the disposition, weaken the body, and enervate and defile the 
soul” —and the education its victims impart to their victims 
are ill calculated to develop mind or personality. Nobody who 
has not been mixed up in it “‘ can imagine to how great an extent 
it intellectually debauches the students’ minds,” says the ultra- 
montane W. G. Ward; and Lord Acton spoke of his Church's 
“illiterate episcopate, an ignorant clergy, a prejudiced and 
divided laity.” * 

“The parish is the cradle of the nation,’ says A. E. very 
truly ; but when only one man (the priest) in the parish is allowed 
to think,t and his thinking seldom amounts to much; when 
the infants in the cradles are mentally and morally stunted from 
their birth, and only allowed to run about, so to speak, with a 
clerical nurse watching their footsteps—the nation’s full develop- 
ment is rendered impossible, and we get the conditions that 
prevail in Ireland, Quebec, and other Catholic communities. 
Shackled from the start, compelled for ever to lean on ecclesiastical 
crutches, the Irish and French-Canadian peasants cannot show 
the stuff they are made of; they haven't a fair fighting chance 
against their free Protestant rivals. 

In Quebec we see a privileged Catholic minority of the 
Dominion population with its rights guaranteed to it by an Act 
which is a species of Concordat, under which the Church has 
complete independence ; the clergy, with their spiritual powers 
fortified by the strong arm of the civil law; the hierarchy em- 
powered to levy taxes and enforce their payment, claiming to 
stand above the State, and free in all essentials from the control 
of the civil power—the whole forming a State within a State, 
and using its immense privileges in the interests of reaction. 
Reading about these things, or listening (as the writer often has) 
to Canadians discussing them, one seems to be hearing the story 
of Irish ecclesiastical separatism and its embittering influences 
over again. What is good in religion is that which serves to bind 
men together, to “‘ heal, tranquillize, and uplift” ; what promotes 
union, not what drives men apart and makes antipathies funda- 
mental. Co-operation, mutual esteem, and understanding can 
only come through untrammelled social intercourse ; and the evil 

* Studies in Modernism, by the Rev. Alfred Fawkes. 


+ “ Let us neither read nor think. A practical master will tell us, better than 
any book,” etc. ete.—Molinos, Guida Spirituale . 
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of sectarian bigotry is that it creates and maintains a perpetual 
severance. Strengthen old barriers; set up new ones. Races 
and creeds must be kept separate, feuds aggravated, isolation 
encouraged, mixed marriages forbidden or frowned upon, national 
spirit checked—all possible means taken to prevent union or 
assimilation. The Church in Quebec holds the reins of govern- 
ment over schools, universities, theatres, and the Press; politics 
are dominated by it, the perusal of books supervised and con- 
trolled, science tabooed unless its teachings fit in with the Mosaic 
story of Creation. The consequences of all this are no less 
disastrous in Canada than elsewhere. Religious rivalry impedes 
and endangers the unity of the nation. Clerical control over 
education acts as a blight on development; and the stunted 
faculties, the enfeeblement of mind and will, that result from 
the surrender of their functions into another man’s keeping 
constitute a heavy tax on the effective life and manhood within 
our Empire. In the days of trial which lie before us, when we 
shall need every atom of the brain and muscle and energy that 
our diminished population can supply, Rome’s inveterate ob- 
scurantism will be sadly out of place. Mr. Lloyd George warned 
us the other day that we cannot maintain an Al Empire with 
a C3 population ; and this applies to mental and moral capacity 
no less than physical. 

Father Finlay is great on the “ teaching authority of bishops,” 
and the author of The Pope’s Green Island tells us how one of 
them lately drew a glowing picture of Catholic Erin, “ standi 
on her sea-girt rock, holding aloft the cross of faith in one neil 
and the torch of science in the other”: even Erin herself, we 
learn, was moved by this daring metaphor to irreverent mirth. 
But let us postpone awhile our contemplation of the Church as 
scientific instructor, and briefly consider how she stands as an 
educationist in that sphere which she regards as hers by natural 
and prescriptive right—the sphere of morals. In view of her 
clamorous assertions that she 1s the supreme and infallible inter- 
preter of the moral law, and that by virtue of that distinction 
she is entitled to override the decisions of the Legislature and 
hamper our warlike operations, we are compelled to apply the 
critical test to her claims and to scrutinize carefully her credentials. 
To speak frankly, we cannot admit that they are by any means 
satisfactory. We profess, in the face of her pretensions to special 
inspiration from on high, that we fail to discern any decisive 
signs of supernatural enlightenment in the men who have given 
the unfortunate Irish peasant the worst education in the British 
Empire. Nor does the Church’s record elsewhere justify her 
repeated demands to be acknowledged as the authority in the 
domain of ethics, and on that account to be allowed to dictate 
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to a Government the methods of discharging its public duties. 
All history, recent statistics of crime and lawlessness, the pictures 
drawn by Catholic writers of life in these and former days among 
their co-religionists, prove the Latin Church to be a disastrous 
failure as a moral agent all over the world. The crudeness of the 
moral principles enunciated by Catholic theologians—whose 
authority Father Finlay invokes, and whose dicta have been 
approved and ratified by the Church in solemn conclave assembled 
—would have greatly scandalized that worthy old sage, Ptah- 
hetep, or still earlier ancient Egyptians. The ethic of the Baby- 
lonian Code of Hammurabi, 2250 years B.c., was superior on the 
whole to the ethic of the Roman organization, which avowedly 
seeks to attract adherents by making the path to salvation as easy 
as possible. Men are so corrupt, says Rome, that the Church 
must make concessions to human frailty ; she must come to terms 
with sinners and lower her standard to them ; and that standard, 
as many Catholic writers have pointed out, has become in con- 
sequence distinctly lower than that of the average secular in- 
dividual or State. The Church, in short, has failed ethically 
no less than socially : to borrow Pascal’s noble words concerning 
the Jesuits, she “ makes God less the enemy of sin than man.” * 
A people’s morality keeps pace, in the main, with its enlightenment. 
Conscience is by no means unconnected with culture, and a sound 
education will prove in the long run a surer guide to virtuous 
conduct than the seminary-trained priest who dispenses “ the 
easy absolution round the corner.” 

Forty-three years ago Mr. Gladstone drew attention, not only 
to the tendency, but to the design, of Vaticanism to disturb civic 
society and to become a source of weakness and disloyalty in the 
State; and subsequent events have amply proved his insight 
and the accuracy of his forecasts. The Church still claims its 
right to employ force whenever necessary: error must be com- 
bated, as the gentle Pius X told his assembled bishops, “‘ even 
to the shedding of blood.” Nor is there anything new in the 
special hostility which Rome displays at times towards Great 
Britain. During the Boer War the “hyenas” of the Vatican 
Press attacked us as venomously as they have lately; but at 
least they were not then, as they are now, acting disloyally 
towards their own country battling for life against powerful foes, 
with Britain as its Ally. An article in the National Review for 
October 1900, by “ An English Catholic,” describes how at that 

* Thirteenth Provincial Letter. In the Sixth Letter Pascal remarks to his Jesuit 
interlocutor, “‘ I must say, my Father, it seems safer to have to do with people who 
have no religion!” Similar thoughts have occurred to the present writer, as they 
must have occurred to many others, while perusing the works of authoritative and 
modern Catholic theologians. ‘I cannot help,” says Father Tyrrell, “laying half 
the sins and errors of the world on ecclesiastical shoulders.” 
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time, as now, a hatred of England was one of the guiding prin- 
ciples of Catholic policy in Australia; and the writer shrewdly 
prophesied that the day would come when that hatred would 
prove a grave source of mischief. Catholic papers were full 
weekly of sedition and treason ; and priests and bishops kept up 
steadily the anti-British propaganda, which Cardinal Moran, 
then Archbishop of Melbourne, supported with the most outrageous 
calumnies and falsehoods. When the calumniating cardinal 
retired, the Vatican, which always professes much goodwill 
towards us, showed its benevolent intentions by selecting as a 
worthy successor the sedition-brewing Dr. Mannix. 

“Divide and govern” is an old-fashioned maxim to which 
the Church remains faithful; ‘a successor of the Fisherman,” 
she is ever a patient fisher in troubled waters. She thrives on 
the State’s misfortunes ; and, as might be expected, the stormy 
petrels of clericalism are-now busy foraging amongst the wreckage 
caused by the war. Cardinal Bourne employed the familiar 
tactics with much skill and plausibility in his recent politico- 
ecclesiastical manifesto, disguised as a Lenten Pastoral, entitled 
* The Nation’s Crisis.” From this somewhat incendiary document 
we learn that a new order of things, new social conditions, will 
arise, in which the Catholic Church will have “ her own special 
duty to perform and her own part to play ’—and, it might be 
added, her own fish to fry. He depicts in lurid colours the woes 
of “that definitely servile class” the wage-earners (whose cause 
the Church has consistently opposed in the past, and who are 
not at present showing any marked signs of suffering or servility), 
groaning under the yoke of a greedy plutocracy. Many other 
phrases and arguments, calculated to promote social disaffection 
and embitter class feeling, are employed ; our present sorrows are 
represented as being only the natural consequences of an infidel 
world shaking off the chains of mind and spirit imposed by a 
benevolent theocracy in that golden Middle Age, before “ the 
Catholic voice had been silenced in the land,” when faith was 
paramount and all went well with the world. There is an appeal 
to Catholics, frequently repeated, to “ seize the opportunity ” 
which present conditions afford of making the Church’s claims 
heard, and, “ out of the sorrows and bitterness and tragedy of 
this time of war,” of building up a new England, in which, of 
course, Mother Church will have come by her own. This policy 
of trying to make capital for the Papacy out of a nation’s mis- 
fortunes has been pursued in every European country. “ There 
shall be no union, no friendly and kindly garden of peace, no 
real nationality,” where certain types of Roman mischief-maker 
hold sway, says an Irish Gaelic-Leaguer—who is also, I believe, 
a Catholic; and Italy, after her bitter experiences last autumn, 
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will doubtless give cordial assent to his words. The sufferings 
of Dreyfus at the hands of his Jesuit persecutors, the mischief 
done to France by clerical plotters and intriguers, are well known 
to the world ; and we know, too, what stern measures the French 

ople were eventually compelled to take in self-defence. “ Only 
Catholics know,’ says that brilliant Catholic writer, “ Pat,” 
“what this [boycotting and similar persecution] means, and yet 
they permit these horrible uses to be made of their religion.” 

In the present war the theologian has entered the lists against 
us, and in alliance with our deadliest enemies. The sword of 
spiritual prerogative is being used freely in the conflict, and 
Papal thunder mingles with the thunder of cannon. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in a sentence pregnant with meaning at the present time 
(Vatican Decrees, xlvii), reminds us that “a religious society, 
which delivers volleys of spiritual censures in order to impede 
the performance of civil duties, does all the mischief that is in 
its power to do, and brings into question, in the face of the 
State, its title to civil protection.” The day may come when 
this latter problem may have to be very seriously considered by 
sundry Governments of our Empire. We have every right to 
object to the use of theology as a weapon against the State in 
political or purely secular controversies; to the Mass being 
“ prostituted ’’ (the phrase is not mine, but a Catholic bishop’s) 
by making it a means of embarrassing a government ; to threats 
of hell-fire torments or the withdrawal of sacraments being 
hurled at persons who will not vote or act in other ways as the 
Church tells them. We protest against conscience being made 
a pretext for preaching sedition, lawlessness being justified under 
the name of religion; we deny that an episcopate or priesthood 
living under the protection of British law, while serving a foreign 
Church bristling with hostile sentiments towards us, have any 
right to bring into play the high authority with which their 
religion invests them, the vast ecclesiastical machinery of in- 
timidation and cajolery which sacerdotalism has under its control, 
in the service of Germany and her allies. 

In private life the disintegrating tendencies of Romanism 


_are no less painfully apparent than in the political sphere. 


Cardinal Bourne, in his Lenten Pastoral, professes the deepest 


| sympathy with the sufferings of the British workman from 
“bureaucratic interference in family life”; yet if ever there 
y b 


was a bureaucracy in this world it is the Vatican, and there never 

were such meddlers in family life as the Roman priests. ‘“ They 

feel painfully that family is denied them,” says J. Michelet,* 

“and they console themselves only by troubling ours”’; the 

priest penetrates the penitent’s soul, simply but scientifically, 
* Le Prétre, la Femme, et la Famille, 
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with the aid of revelations obtained from servants, friends, and 
relatives; and so, deciphering instinct and sentiment, makes 
himself master of the situation. The marred lives and embittered 
souls of those who have suffered at the hands of Roman prosely- 
tizers and other clerical meddlers in private affairs, bear eloquent 
witness to the truth of the great French historian’s burning 
words. Nothing in the home is sacred for the ecclesiastical 
sapper of domestic harmony. Earthly ties, even those of the 
most intimate character, are deemed apt to prove a hindrance 
to the Church’s interests, “a robbery against God,” and must 
therefore be subordinated to the imperious claims of dogmatic 
religion. The subject is too large to be adequately dealt with 
here, but a few words must be said on the serious state of affairs 
which has been brought about by the Papal attitude towards 
Protestant or civil marriage. By the Council of Trent’s infallible 
Decrees, in 1546, all marriages not contracted in Catholic churches, 
and before three witnesses, are invalid; and we owe it solely 
to the gracious condescension (which may be withdrawn at any 
moment) of His Holiness the Pope, that the Decrees have not 
been put in force canonically in England. But for his paternal 
benevolence, we Protestant married folk might all be living at 
this day (to borrow the elegant language of Pius IX) in a state 
of “filthy concubinage”! Nor is this now a mere academic 
question. By the Decree Ne Temere of 1907, Pius X made the 
Trent Decrees binding throughout the world, and swept away, 
except in Germany and Hungary, all dispensations and exemptions. 
The Trent conditions for the validity of Catholic marriages were 
extended to the whole United Kingdom, and all contrary privileges 
and exemptions abolished. Startling developments have ensued 
in numerous cases. A Catholic man marries a Protestant girl, 
who objects to the ceremony being performed in a Roman church. 
The State says the parties are properly married; but Mother 
Church says “No!” and puts her heavy foot down. The priest 
comes along and tells the man he is living in mortal sin* and 
must leave his wife. In dread of eternal damnation he obeys 
by deserting her and perhaps leaving his family in the direst 
penury. Here, once more, we find sacerdotalism in direct 
conflict with the State, arrogating to itself the right to override 
its laws, injuring the community by impeding marriage at a time 
when our population sadly needs replenishing, and bringing 
about unnumbered resultant evils. By this driving-in of the 
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* Last July a Catholic, married to a Protestant lady, was publicly denounced at 
Mass by the Bishop of Cork as living in ‘‘ concubinage and sin.’’ The wife’s status 
is presumably the same as her husband’s. The episcopal proclamation was also 
published in the Cork Examiner; and a Cork Catholic tells me these denunciations 
from the pulpit are quite common in Irish churches. 
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clerical wedge, this breaking-up of family life and happiness, 
ecclesiastics are doing, not God’s work as some falsely pretend, 
but devil’s work ; yet their mischievous interference in the home 
proceeds apace ev ery day and all over the world. 

The Church, it would appear, accepts its rdéle of general 
mischief-maker, disturber of public and private peace, with 
complete equanimity and as part of its inevitable destiny. If 
anybody complains, he is told that Christ came to send, not peace, 
but a sword into the world, that Rome is only carrying out His 
instructions, and that sufferers must put up with any trifling 
inconveniences which may ensue. The statesman whose policy 
is defeated by clerical intrigue ; the father or husband who finds 
the edifice of his home life destroyed by the interfering priest ; 
martyrs to persecution, like Dreyfus or the Irish boycottees— 
these and other victims of Rome’s handiwork must suck what 
comfort they can out of the argument. Whether Christ ever 
spoke the words attributed to him in Matthew x. 34, or the still 
more terrible Luke xiv. 26, is a question which many able com- 
mentators have answered in the negative; they certainly sound 
strange in the mouth of a Prince of Peace whose special mission 
it was to bring peace on earth and goodwill to all mankind. 
However this may be, we can only say that, if the Church takes 
her stand on a literal interpretation of the passages in question 
and continues her policy of perpetually stirring up trouble 
there will be wigs on the green; and it is by no means certain 
that she will emerge victorious from the inevitable conflict. 
The sowing of public « or private dissension must always be hateful, 
even when justified by opportunist clerics armed with questionable 
texts. 

If it be thought that I have spoken strongly, I can only 
plead that it is because I speak from a full heart. As regards 
Catholics and their disruptive action in private life, it may well 
be that sometimes they know not what they do; it is possible 
that they do not always recognize the bitterness, the discord, 
the distress of mind and body, and all the thousand ills that flow 
therefrom, for which they are too often responsible in the home. 
But for the mischief they work in communal affairs, the grave 
injury they have done to the Entente Powers during the war, 
there can be no such excuse. If the Church would regain the 
confidence which non-Catholics were learning to repose in her 
before the present crisis, she must purge her ‘self of the taint of 
sedition and of disloyalty to the States under whose egis her 
members live and for the most part fairly prosper. We are 
not the aggressors in this controversy. Many of us would fain 
continue, as before the war, to pass over in silence things of 
which we strongly disapprove, and avoid all unnecesary stirring 
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of the slowly dying embers of religious strife. But when the 
Church attacks us in our family life, in our most intimate and 
tender relations; when she repeatedly stabs our country and 
its war partners in the back, and at the moments of their direst 
peril, we can hardly be blamed for uttering a few words of 
indignant protest. Let it be noted that our criticism is directed, 
not at individuals, but at that malign Roman system, well 
described by Mr. Fawkes as “ the leprosy of Catholicism,” which 
alone makes possible those grave abuses of spiritual prerogative 
from which we have all so gravely suffered. We acknowledge 
to the full, and with the profoundest gratitude, our debt to those 
gallant sons of the Church who have fought and bled for the 
cause ; and we are glad to know that many Catholics share our 
feelings of disgust at the conduct of those leaders and ministers 
of religion who, out of their spiritual armoury, have furnished 
treason with its most effective weapons of offence. If, as our 
Irish opponents do not deny, Britain is fighting for the right, 
and against brutes in human shape; if, also, “ Irish interests 
no less than English are at stake,’ we cannot assent to the 
proposition that these are immaterial facts. As we mourn over 
our terrible losses our grief is heightened by the reflection that 
those losses have been increased, that the succour so sorely needed 
by our brave lads overseas has been withheld from them, largely 
owing to miserable sectarian bickerings; and that ecclesiastical 
ill-will is directly responsible for many of our misfortunes. 


Huan E. M. StrutFretp 
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THE PIRATE FLAG COMES DOWN 


Down in the wireless cabins during the night of November 20-21 
the boys helmeted with the ear-pieces heard the German ships 
chattering to one another continuously, talking in code. Then 
came a W, /T signal from the British Commander-in-Chief, ordering 
silence to be kept i in the German ships ; and silent they were and 
soremained. A breeze rose softly in the dark and blew away the 
fog which had hung over the Firth for a week, and the innumerable 
ships’ lights shone near and far. The Fleet was to get under way 
at four o’clock on the morning of Thursday the 21st. The evening 
before, it was announced that breakfast would be at a quarter to 
seven. That announcement, and the succession of signals record- 
ing the exchange of communications between the British and the 
German authorities, posted in the ward-room, were the only 
symptoms of the situation; nor did any one discuss it. The 
surrender for internment of the German vessels had become merely 
the evolution of the day, an interruption of harbour routine. 

To the writer, on board H.M.S. Hercules, it was as if the war 

had never been: as if four years had dropped out of life and he 
woke to find himself once more at home in the Navy, savouring 
the peculiar atmosphere of the still, bright-lit ‘tween decks, the 
throbbing of the dynamos in his ears ; “hearing the bugles call 
and the ships’ bells striking, close at hand and distant; sur- 
rounded by the same placid, ordered energy, exact and unhurried 
and inevitable; hearkening to the histories of old_shipmates, 
lost to all knowledge during “the four years’ void ; pacing the wet, 
honey-coloured deck in the shrewd salt air, and marking, with the 
old bewilderment, the singular contrast between the vast array 
of ships and the ignorance of them of the people on shore. 
It is the same Navy ; but in ten years, and especially in the last 
four of them, the ships have subtly changed and formidably 
grown. The change is as significant, the growth as palpable, as 
the development of the light-riding esquire into the mailed and 
panoplied knight-at-arms. 

In the twilight of the dawn a spectral battleship hove toweringly 
astern as the squadron turned, and behind that vizored giant 
glimmered another and ‘another, vanishing back into the dark. 
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The whole Fleet was proceeding to sea, towards a dull bar of 
orange rifting the sullen sky, and it was very cold. The 
writer, descending to breakfast, asked his neighbour if this 
was a “good-morning”’ ship; it is a point to be ascertained. 
‘ Sometimes,” said the officer darkly. People who have been on 
watch for four hours do not crave for conversation but for food. 
And there were white bread, real butter, real jam, sugar, tea 
Cc opious. 

On the bridge the Admiral and the Captain paced up and 
down ; the signals officer, muffled in a thick hooded jacket, with 
glasses slung about his neck, was continuously busy ; the navi- 
gating commander pervaded the shelter projecting forward from 
the bridge, in which there was no helmsman. He was in the 
conning-tower below. Not until the war was the quartermaster 
eliminated from the bridge, on which there are now perhaps a 
dozen officers, including two midshipmen. On this occasion there 
were also Admiral Lorenzi and his A.D.C., representing the Italian 
Navy, in the trim black uniform of that service. The North Sea 
haze thickened upon the bright water some two or three miles 
away on either hand, and now and again a gleam of sun turned 
the ships suddenly white and blue-shadowed. 

The Main Fleet was proceeding in two lines, each hidden from 
the other in the mist. The northern line, in which was the Queen 
Elizabeth, flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, was led by the Fifth Battle Squadron, Vice-Admiral 
Arthur C. Leveson, flying his flag in the Barham. (In the Barham 
is the portrait of Lord Barham, First Lord of the Admiralty 
at the time of Trafalgar, presented to the ship by the late 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Gerard Noel, and by his instructions fitted 
with plate glass and screwed to the bulkhead, so that it should 
remain in its place in action. And in action Lord Barham has so 
remained, unhurt.) Then came the Sixth Battle Squadron (United 
States Navy), Rear-Admiral Hugh Rodman, U.S.S. New York; 
the Second Battle Squadron, Vice-Admiral Sir John M. de Robeck, 
King George V ; and the First Battle-Cruiser Squadron, Rear- 
Admiral Sir Henry F. Oliver, Repulse. 

Ahead of the southern line were Furious, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Richard F. Phillimore, Flying Squadron, Vindictive, Captain H. 
E. Grace, successor to the Vindictive of Zeebrugge and Ostend, 
and Minotaur, Rear-Admiral Edward F. Bruen, Second Cruiser 
Squadron. 

The southern line of the main Fleet was led by the Fourth 
Battle Squadron, Vice-Admiral Sir Montague E. Browning, flying 
his flag in Hercules, Captain Lowndes. Then came the Second 
Battle-Cruiser Squadron, Rear-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey, Aus- 
tralia. 
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The destroyer flotillas, numbering over a hundred vessels, 
Commodore (F) Grand Fleet Flotillas, Commodore Hugh J. 
Tweedie, flying his broad pennant in Castor, had gone ahead to 
meet the German destroyers, which brought up the rear of the 
German Fleet; and following the flotillas, also ahead of the 
Main Fleet, were the Light Cruiser Squadrons. 

Preceding the northern line of the Main Fleet were the First 
Light Cruiser Squadron, Rear-Admiral Walter H. Cowan, flying 
his flag in Caledon; the Sixth Light Cruiser Squadron, Rear- 
Admiral Edwyn 8. Alexander-Sinclair, Cardiff, Captain Claude H. 
Sinclair; and accompanying the northern line was the Fourth 
Light Cruiser Squadron, Rear-Admiral Allen F. Everett. Vice- 
Admiral Trevelyan W. Napier, Light Cruiser Force, was present, 
flying his flag in Courageous. Vice-Admiral Sir William C. 
Pakenham, Battle-Cruiser Force, flying his flag in Lion, took 
station astern of Queen Elizabeth in the northern line. 

Preceding the southern line of the Main Fleet were the Third 
Light Cruiser Squadron, Rear-Admiral Allen T. Hunt, flying his 
flag in Chatham ; the Second Light Cruiser Squadron, Rear-Admiral 
James A. Fergusson, Birmingham (the first of His Majesty’s ships 
to put down a German submarine); and accompanying the 
southern line was the Seventh Light Cruiser Squadron, Rear- 
Admiral George H. Borrett, Cleopatra. 

The light cruisers King Orry, Commander E. Mosse ; Blanche, 
Captain Francis Buller; Boadicea, Captain E. H. Edwards; 
and Blonde, Captain Gregory C. Martin, proceeded between the 
lines, acting as repeating ships—that is, to repeat the signals 
made by the flagships, so that the signals may be plainly seen 
by the whole line. With the Grand Fleet was the French 
armoured cruiser, Amiral Aube. 

The Main Fleet and the cruisers numbered some seventy-six 
vessels ; the destroyer flotillas between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty. This great array could not, of course, be 
viewed as one by any human eye, for even the observer in the 
balloon towed by the Cardiff could see only the ships within the 
moving circle of the mist. The Cardiff went ahead to meet the 
main German Fleet at the rendezvous, “ to direct the movements 
of the German main force and order them to proceed, if possible, 
at a speed of twelve knots.” 

The rendezvous was fifty miles out at sea, due east from 
the Firth. The general arrangement was that the British de- 
stroyers should there meet the German destoyers and should turn 
with them; that the British light cruisers should meet the 
German light cruisers and turn with them; that the northern 
line of the British Main Fleet should meet the German main 
force and, turning, precede the Germans; while the southern 
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line of the British Main Fleet should also turn west, proceed- 
ing parallel with the northern line for a certain distance, and 
should then turn east again and, turning west again, take up a 
position astern of the whole German force. Thus escorted, the 
Germans were to be brought to their anchorage off Inchkeith 
Island. These dispositions, carried exactly into execution, must 
be apprehended in the abstract. The spectator can only see 
what falls within his own field of vision. 

At 7.50 on that Thursday morning the officers and men were 
all at action stations. Below, the visitor passes little knots of 
men, each man equipped with gas-mask, silently waiting ; that is 
all. On the bridge the sea routine goes forward: the Admiral 
occasionally giving a quiet order, the Captain pacing up and 
down, the officers coming and going, the midshipmen standing by. 
Below, on the signal- bridge, the signalmen are incessantly hauling 
up flags and hauling them down again. 

At a little after nine o’clock the observation balloon towed by 
the a became visible above the haze on the left hand. Then, 
at 9.25, from out the gold wall of the mist there shone horizontal 
bars of brighter gold ; and there was the German fleet. A group 
of officers hung on the port-rail of the bridge, gazing through 
glasses. ‘‘ Are their guns pointed inboard ?”’ asked some one, 
‘ Inboard,” said some one else. 

Glasses made visible the faint purple silhouette of the grim 
upper works of the German battle cruisers. It was possible to 
count five battle cruisers : Seydlitz, Moltke, Hindenburg, Derfflinger, 
Von der Tann—the huge Hindenburg conspicuous. Astern came 
the nine German battleships—five Kaisers, three KOénigs, and the 
Bayern ; then the seven light cruisers and minelayers ; and then 
the forty-nine destroyers, one destroyer having ‘tripped over a 
mine and gone down on the way. One battle cruiser, one battle- 
ship, and one light cruiser were still to come. 

As the pirate ships steamed slowly westwards they were 
shrouded, save for an occasional gleam, in the bronze and golden 
mist. For half an hour the southern line continued eastwards, 
passing the Germans on the reverse course, then turned west, 
the long line of castled ships, as they curved, towering into view, 
and proceeded parallel with the German fleet. The routine on the 
bridge went silently forward: Admiral and Captain pacing up and 
down, officers coming and going, flags sliding up and down the 
signal-halyards. At eleven o'clock Sir David Beatty made a 
signal: ‘‘ The German flag will be hauled down at sunset to-day 
(Thursday) and will not be hoisted again without permission.” 
The German Admiral subsequently protested against the order, 
when he was tersely reminded by the British Commander-in- 
Chief that the Germans were in a British port and that a state of 
war still existed. 
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At a quarter to twelve the southern line of the Main Fleet 
turned eastward and passed the German light cruisers, still almost 
invisible, and the flotillas of British destroyers steaming on the 
left flank of the Germans, the nearer sea covered with the array 
of long low craft swimming easily along. The southern line of 
the Main Fleet then took station astern of the whole fleet and 
proceeded eastwards, and the Admiral went to lunch with his 
guests. About three o'clock the southern line passed the anchor- 
age off Inchkeith Island, rising dark upon the coloured sky. The 
Germans were dimly visible, lying motionless beyond the outer 
ring of anchored British ships, their evil power broken at last. 
The southern line glided on towards harbour, while the Queen 
Elizabeth, increasing speed, passed the leading ships, and as she 
passed them, for the first time the silence was broken, and the 
faint sound of cheering came down the line. 

Sunset burned beyond the sombre hills of the Firth as the 
Hercules drew near to the bridge. She passed the Sixth Battle 
Squadron, the ships of the U nited States, with their latticed masts 
and their look, as compared with the British ships, of lightness, 
and the huge mastless hull of the Argus, the aeroplane ship, 
painted like a model farm. An aeroplane sprang from the deck 
of the Furious, almost brushed the port rigging of the Hercules, 
and soared over the ship ahead, as a swallow skims a_ hedge. 
The flagship lay at anchor below the bridge as the Hercules 
slowly passed her. Her ship’s company, looking dwarfed like toy 
figures, was massed on her vast quarter-deck ; and the officers and 
men in the Hercules cheered the Commander-in-Chief. Inside 
of a minute Sir David Beatty signalled his thanks. 

So to anchor, far up the Firth, in the fading light of the day’s 
end. Behind the day’s silent and stately pageant lay the irre- 
sistible unfolding of a great purpose, which for nearly four years 
had been coiling unseen about the pirates, and which suddenly 
revealed them crushed in pieces. The instrument of that purpose 
was the British Navy. Every long watch, every straining chase, 
every shot fired, every action fought, every tiny piece of routine 
faithfully performed, the patience, vigilance, sagacity, and deter- 
mination: each and all had its due effect. The campaign at sea 
was one long battle, with now and again an action as an incident ; 
the prize of battle is victory, and there can be no victory w ithout 
battle. Again and again the pirates tasted the hot and resolute 
quality of the British fighting, and the day came when they 
would not encounter it any more. ‘The enemy,” said Sir David 
Beatty in his message to the Fleet, “ has given testimony to the 
prestige and efficiency of the Fleet without parallel in history, 
and it is to be remembered that this testimony has been accorded 
to us by those who were in the best position to judge.” 

These were not honourable foes: let that never be forgotten 
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for a moment. Germany deliberately pitted herself against an 
antagonist whom she knew would not, under what provocation 
soever, depart by a hair’s breadth from the code of honourable 
warfare, and who, therefore, in the German view, fought under 
a disadv antage which Germany intended to push to the utmost. 
To that end, Germany kept her main fleet out of action solely 
in order to support her submarine campaign. The scope and 
power of that support are fot generally understood. They con- 
sisted in protecting the exits and entrances of submarines within a 
sea area whose limits were the capacity of the German Main Fleet 
to steam out and back again without encountering the British 
Main Fleet. These tactics are lucidly set forth in Mr. A. H. 
Pollen’s excellent book, The Navy in Battle.* Here it must 
suffice to note that the German High Seas Fleet, by making it 
dangerous or impossible for British light craft closely to blockade 
the German and Belgian coasts, and to lay and to sweep mines, 
took a chief part in the practical submarine war. ‘lhe man-eating 
tiger stayed in his lair, watching his bloodthirsty little cubs go out 
to seek their prey, knowing that within range of his spring they 
were safe. 

Thus, in order to attain a decision by piratical commerce- 
destroying, which is a secondary operation of war, Germany 
deliberately chose to avoid battle, by which alone can decision 
be achieved; and so she brought about her surrender without 
fighting. For she hazarded all on winning. Did she fail to win 
decision, she lost all. Honour had gone long ago: the fleet must 
follow. When her last chance consisted in fighting a general 
action, Germany could not fight. But the British Fleet had been 
fighting all the time. The operations of mine-sweepers, destroyers, 
patrols, airships, aeroplanes, cruisers, and the Main Fleet were all 
one and interdependent; for the British Main Fleet held the 
German Main Fleet so that, beyond a limited area, it could not 
touch the smaller craft which were exterminating the submarines. 

The German Navy, having chosen the way of unmitigated evil, 
itself poisoned the very springs of morality, so that in due time 
its demoralization was complete. You cannot teach men to be 
partly good and partly evil; it must be one or the other. The 
virtues of courage, loyalty, and hardihood cannot, as a psycho- 
logical fact, flourish in the same soil as vice, cruelty, and falsehood. 
They did indeed impose a disadvantage upon their opponents, 
but in so doing they consummated their own ruin. 

Germany, ‘having elected to dispute the mastery with the 
British Navy, to achieve victory must have fulfilled certain 
conditions. First of all she must have bred a spirit of an equal 
rectitude ; then she must bring to the conflict forces of an equal, 

* The Navy in Battle. By Arthur H. Pollen. (Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d.) 
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or nearly equal, power and skill; then she must have challenged 
battle instantly. And then, so nemrow was the numerical supe- 
riority of British heavy ships,* so strange are the chances of war, 
she might have won. But Germany, of three essential conditions, 
fulfilled only one. She had forces of nearly equal power and skill. 
Germany wrought her own degeneration of spirit, and did not 
understand that battle, and battle alone, can bring victory. It 
followed that every action of the British Fleet, from the destruc- 
tion of a mine by a humble trawler to the tremendous shock 
of a fleet action, brought Germany nearer to the inevitable 
catastrophe. In so far as the British Fleet was inactive it accom- 
plished nothing. To do nothing is to achieve nothing. The 
politicians assert that if a Fleet merely exists it fulfils its purpose. 
Never was a more extraordinary delusion. The German Fleet, 
after merely existing, has ceased to exist as a fighting force, 
and they were the blows of the British Fleet which killed it. 

But the German Fleet is not yet killed. The German ships 
are not surrendered, but interned, and the German officers who 
brought them over under the terms of armistice expect to take 
them back under the terms of peace. By what appears to be a 
dangerous weakness, the surrender of surface ships was not 
demanded in the armistice. If these ships are not ultimately 
surrendered the war will have been fought in vain. So said 
most distinguished admiral to the present writer. 

The German submarines, under the armistice, have been 
surrendered out and out. There is neither a moral nor a military 
distinction between the surface ships which protected the assassin 
and the assassins themselves, the under-water vessels. Both are 
pirates. Both have been defeated in a four years’ battle, 
which 10 per cent. of the force of British naval officers and men 
have been killed. The British public find it almost impossible to 
believe that the German ships will be returned. They forget 
the politicians. Men who, like Mr. Churchill, continue to assert 
that the war at sea was won by the inaction, by the mere passive 
existence, of the British Navy naturally see no particular reason 
why the German Navy should not be. restored to Germany, 
because the British Navy, in their view, has only to go on doing 
nothing, again to defeat the German Navy. “ The view of the 
Admiralty,” said Mr. Churchill recently, “ was that the silent 
but irresistible Navy in the Forth and at Scapa caused the Germans 
to surrender, without placing our ships in danger.” It was the 
same politician who wrote that “ without a battle we have all 
the most victorious of battles could give us.” 

* Note in this connexion the assertions of certain politicians that they suffi- 


ciently increased the Fleet before the war, and compare the British with the German 
forces engaged in the Battle of Jutland. 
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Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, who throughout the war has 
steadily set before his countrymen the ancient and irrefutable 
principles of sea mastery, recently wrote in the columns of the 
Times as follows : 

Was there no shock of battle in the Heligoland Bight, off the Falkland Islands, on 
the Dogger Bank, in the Jutland battle, and in the innumerable actions between the 
light surface craft and the submarines ?_ Each of these actions had its effect on the 
armed strength of the German Navy in matériel and moral. Any lapse of time between 
them does not affect the principle that each fight at sea during the war may be looked 
upon as part of one great battle at sea. Their collective effect, coupled with the firm 
determination of the British and Allied Navies from admirals to skippers to attack 
whenever opportunity offered, brought about the mutiny of the German Navy, which 
saw itself threatened with destruction if it issued to fight. . . . The collapse of the 
German armed forces, whether on sea or on land, was brought about by the fight, or 
the threat of the fight, to which every other form of pressure was secondary. 

To which one would add the incomparable exploits of the storming 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend, which signalized the return of the 
authorities to the true principle of British naval warfare. 

We are here dealing, not with a question of opinion, but with 
a question of fact. The politician, distorting the fact, both insults 
the Navy and contradicts the teaching of a thousand years of 
sea warfare. It follows that the British people must judge the 
truth for themselves. If they neglect what is, after all, no very 
recondite task, they will presently find the German ships returned 
to Germany, the sea mastery the Navy has won at so bitter a 
cost thrown away, and the politicians once more engaged in 
gambling for votes with the maritime security of the British 
Empire. 

The sequel to the internment of the German ships was the visit 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Montague E. Browning, flying his flag in 
Hercules, Captain Lowndes, to the German naval ports, to ensure 
that the terms of the armistice are being carried into execution 
and to investigate the state of affairs in the German naval bases. 
If Sir Montague Browning’s report is published, the public will 
learn whether or not the statements of Captain Persius, the German 
naval writer, are accurate. Captain Persius has asserted that 
twenty-one German battleships, eight coast-defence ships, three 
armoured cruisers, six protected cruisers, sixteen light cruisers, 
and a number of destroyers and torpedo-boats have been broken 
up or stripped of equipment to provide material for building 
submarines, or withdrawn from the Navy. 

In the meantime the surrender of the German Fleet in the 
North Sea has been followed by the surrender of the German, 
Turkish, and German-occupied Russian ships of war in the Black 
Sea to the British squadron, the opening of the Dardanelles, and 
the access to Constantinople, which city should surely be adminis- 
tered by a British force. L. Cope CoRNFORD 


“PEACE, PELMANISM, AND PROSPERITY ’”’ 
By EDWARD ANTON 


INTENSE interest continues to 
be manifested by every class 
of men and women, without 
exception, in the wonderful 
facts which are being published 
by the Pelman Institute. 

Evidence of the remarkable 
extent to which Pelmanism 
has gripped the entire nation 
is afforded by the fact that 
the rate of enrolment has now 
reached the astounding total of 
over 10,000 in a single month. 
Many business houses, con- 
vinced by the plain logic of 
results, are now enrolling their 
staffs by the score, and in 
some cases by the hundred! 
One great firm has just paid 
for a Pelman Course for 165 
(one hundred and sixty-five) of 
its employees. 

Wherever the results of Pel- 
manism are known there is an 
immediate rush to enrol. The 
remarkable rate of enrolment 
in the Navy and Army is 
simply due to the fact that 
officers and men alike were 
deeply impressed by what they 
observed of the direct benefits 
of Pelmanism. 

Thousands take the Course 
as a result of personal recom- 
mendation. Doctors in many 
cases are urging their patients 
to take a Pelman Course. 
Sooner or later every man 
and woman in these islands 
must become a Pelmanist ; that 
is clearly recognized by all who 
have had an opportunity of 


seeing what this simple and 
practical system of mental dis- 
cipline and training means. 

There is only one way of 
judging Pelmanism, and that 
is by results. In the records 
of the Institute there are many 
thousands of letters reporting 
the most remarkable ‘“ bene- 
fits’’ ever recorded—benefits 
so substantial and so direct 
that they speak more plainly 
than volumes of argument 
could do. A few extracts are 
given hereunder from some of 
these letters. 


THE VERDICT OF RESULTS. 


From Bristol] a Pelmanist 
writes : 

“ After taking up Pelmanism 
for about three months I was 
offered a very high post in 
the firm in which I am em- 
ployed. This advancement, 
which doubled my - salary 
(which was not inconsiderable 
before), I attribute entirely to 
Pelmanism.” 

The foregoing is typical of, 
literally, hundreds of letters, 
some of which tell of incomes 
trebled and even quadrupled 
as a result of Pelmanism, 
These letters are not asked 
for; they are sent of the 
writer’s free will. Pelmanists 
are only too ready to acknow- 
ledge the vast good they have 
derived from the Course. 

Here is another letter from a 
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journalist, who had only got 
as far as Lesson 4 when he 
wrote : 

“Already I feel a definite 
change in my mentality, a 
stirring and stretching in the 


mind. I cannot praise too 
highly the perfectly natural 
method of progression. There 


is no trick or quackery about 
it,” and for the return your 
System gives it seems to be 
nonsensically cheap at the fees 
you charge."’ 


‘“ WORTH A HUNDRED TIMES 
THE PRICE.” 


Many business men _ have 
remarked that the Course, to 
them, would be cheap at ten, 
twenty, or one hundred times 
the price. One man, a solici- 
tor, said that a single lesson 
of the Course was worth £100. 
The cost, in short, is infini- 
tesimal as compared with re- 
sults; and small though the 
fee is, it may be paid by in- 
stalments if desired. Cost is 
no obstacle to any one becoming 
a Pelmanist. 

Here is another letter— 
short and sweet—from a busy 
accountant : 

‘““ Since becoming a Pelman- 
ist I have benefited materially, 
having been promoted twice in 
twelve months, with 50 per 
cent. financial increase.”’ 


Large numbers of medical 
men have taken the Pelman 
Course, and many of them 
recommend their patients and 
friends todo the same. Higher 
praise from such a cautious 
and conscientious body of 
professional men it would be 


impossible to gain. Here is a 
letter from one : 
“T cannot be sufficiently 


thankful that I took a Pelman 
Course... . I attribute my 
success in a large measure 
to the application of Pelman 
principles. The study was 
done in the spare time left 
to me by a large industrial 
practice.”’ 

Another letter, also from a 
medical man : 

“IT took the Pelman Course 
because my practice was not 
in a satisfactory condition, and 
I could not discover the cause. 
Your lessons enabled me to 
discover the weak points and 
correct them, with most satis- 
factory results. Your Course 
has proved to be a splendid 
investment for me. My chief 
regret is that I did not take 
it at the beginning.” 


‘RESULTS ARE WONDERFUL.” 


Another Pelmanist expresses 
himself thus : 

‘The results are wonderful. 
I used to wonder (before taking 
up the Pelman Course) if there 
was any possible exaggeration, 
but honestly no pen can ex- 
press one tittle of the value 
the Course really is. What I 
have gained up to the present 
could never be called costly 
even if it had cost me £50.” 

It may be remarked that this 
gentleman had only worked 
through two lessons when he 
wrote the foregoing. Comment 
would be superfluous. 


One of the most interesting 
letters received by the Pelman 
Institute during recent months 
contains the following very 
frank admissions : 

‘“T admit having read your 
announcements for some ten 
years, and yet I was not (to 
my eternal regret be it ad- 
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mitted) persuaded to commence 
your Gourse until I noticed 
your consistent advertising in 
the Times. ... I do not see 
how any one can study the 
Pelman letters seriously and 
not gain thereby, reaping a 
reward which, besides its defi- 
nite and tangible advantage, 
also brings with it develop- 
ments which have no parallel 
in money values. 

“To those of my acquaint- 
ance who ask my opinion of 
the Pelman training I[ have 
said, and shall continue to say : 
Take it—follow instructions 
carefully—and if at the end 
of the Course you do not admit 
having gained something good 
—right out of proportion to 
its cost—I will personaly re- 
fund your outlay.” 


The following extract from 
a Pelmanist’s letter has previ- 
ously been published, but will 
bear repetition. In the course 
of a very warm tribute to the 
System he said: 

“ T used to think the claims 
made for Pelmanism were fan- 
tastic and impossible; now I 
consider them to be under- 
statements of the truth.” 


SOME REMARKABLE LETTERS. 


The following further selec- 
tion of representative letters 
forms the most remarkable 
evidence of its kind that has 
ever been published. This 
claim may be made without 
the slightest reserve. 

The claims made by the Pel- 
man Institute are admittedly 
very comprehensive ; but here 
is their justification in the 
evidence of those who are best 
fitted to speak as to the prac- 
tical worth of a Pelman train- 


ing. Evidence such as is here 
forthcoming is more convincing 
than argument or eloquence. 


Substantial Increase in Salary, 
Ref. No. D 6109 (Accountant), 
The Pelman System has more 
than fulfilled my expectations. 
I have been surprised at the 
numerous directions in which 
I have been able to apply it. 
I have a wider outlook and a 
grip on business matters that 
I did not possess before, and 
my seniors have recognized it 
by a substantial increase in my 
salary. I thank the lucky 
chance that brought me into 
contact with the Pelman In- 
stitute. 


Salary increased by 50 per cent. 
Ref. No. B6132 (Shipping Clerk) 
The Pelman Course soon 
makes it clear that the im- 
possible is possible, and the 
unattainable is attainable. 
Within eighteen months I put 
on 50 per cent. to my salary. 
The Pelman books are my 
source of inspiration — my 
‘ Bible of mental efficiency.”’ 


Doubled my Business. 
Ref. No. H 6005 (Retail Shopkeeper). 
[I have every reason to be 
thankful to the Pelman Insti- 
tute. Although I have been 
in business several years I 
made but little progress, but 
since my course of Pelman 
training I have doubled my 
business, and I have _ not 
finished yet. 


Record Turnover. 
Ref. No. E6034 (Manager). 
I realize I must have missed 
many advantages in life 
through not availing myself of 
the Pelman Course years ago. 


I would advise all young people 
not to miss such an oppor- 
tunity. I am doing so well for 
my firm that my turnover re- 
cently has beaten all previous 
records. I still find pleasure 
and profit, also recreation, in 
reading the Pelman books. 


Salary Exactly Double. 
Ref. No, E6063 (Clerk) 


It will probably interest you 
to know that since completing 
the Course I have obtained a 
position with a salary exactly 
double that which I was pre- 
viously in receipt of, and that 
{ am still cheerfully advancing 


with more confidence in my- 
self than I ever dreamed of 
possessing. 


Command My Own Terms. 
Ref. No. B6006 (Journalist). 


By means of the Pelman 
System I have gained increased 
powers of deduction and in- 
creased self-confidence. Owing 
to a reputation for extreme 
accuracy, reliabilitv, and know- 
ledge in certain quarters, I can 
command my own terms. 


Dormant Powers Unfolded. 
Ref. No. B6295 (Musician), 


I can safely say that the 
‘“ Pelman ”’ has been one of my 
safest investments, and has 
returned me many, many times 
the money and time I spent 
on it. It has given me such 
a clear thinking mind that I 
never hesitate, but go on all 
the time. It benefits me more 
and more each day. Ina word, 
it has discovered me to myself 
and I have been able to turn 
all my dormant powers to 
account and realize on them 
financially. 
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Material Gains. 
Ref. No. $6249 (Wool Merchant). 
I am deeply indebted to you 
for the splendid Course, which 
[ have much enjoyed. Finan- 
cially it has materially assisted 
me. It is no cramming sys- 
tem, but genuine development. 
There is no humbug about 
Pelman. 


Greatest Increase of Business. 
Ref. No. W 6123 (Insurance Agent) 
The Pelman Course deserves 

all praise possible. I have 
benefited in numerous ways. 
I have developed a real live 
interest in my business, which 
has resulted in my carrying 
off three consecutive quarterly 
prizes for greatest increase of 
business in my district. 


Rise of £145 
Ref. No. M 6038 (Salesman). 
The chief benefits which | 
have derived from this Course 
are :—Increased self-confidence, 
greater interest power, wider 
outlook, keener mental grasp, 
more tenacious memory, ability 
to do more work and better 
work with greater rapidity 
and less fatigue, and a rise 
of £145 per annum. I am 
more than delighted with the 
course. It has been a source 
of pleasure, and intellectual and 
financial profit 


From an Engineer. 
Ref. No. C6035. 

The Course has been thor- 
oughly enjoyable. I have 
taken a real interest in it; in 
fact, its fascination compels one 
to be interested. The benefits I 
have derived are: Self-confi- 
dence, greater interest, power, 
initiative, wider outlook, ability 
to do more and better work 
with greater rapidity and less 
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It is a course I would 


fatigue. 
recommend every one to take 
advantage of. 


From a Solicitor. 
Ref. No. K 6069. 
I have found the Course par- 
ticularly useful in my_ busi- 
ness; it has helped me to 
advise far more usefully, and 
to deal with professional work 
and problems far more effi- 
ciently. Altogether I have no 
hesitation whatever in recom- 
mending the Pelman Course 
as a wonderful tonic to the 
mind. No one who practises 
the System perseveringly can 
possibly fail to receive great 
benefit. 


From an Accountant 
Ref. No. H6031. 
Before taking up the Pelman 
Course I had always held that 
a reliable memory and an 
alert and controlled mind were 
matters of “ luck,’’ possessed 
only by those fortunate enough 
to be born with them. My 
opinion has entirely changed, 
and I am convinced that any 
one of average (or even less) 
mental ability can, by taking 
the Pelman Course, train his 
or her mind into a state of 
efficiency beyond all expecta- 
tions. I now find myself on 
a business level with others 
with whom I had never hoped 
to compete. 


From a Draughtsman. 
Ref. No, H 6051. 
I have every reason to be 
grateful to the Pelman Insti- 
tute. For memorizing data 
the lessons are of inestimable 
value. I do not grudge one 


penny of this splendid investi- 
ment, for the benefits already 


received are but a_foretaste 
of the returns which will 
accrue in days to come. 


From a Private Tutor. 
Ref. No. G 6023. 
Speaking from my own per- 
sonal experience, I should have 
no hesitation in saying that 
everybody who can do so 
ought to take a Course of 
Pelman Training. I _ have 
applied the memory methods 
successfully in learning a new 
language. Increased  self-con- 
fidence, improved concentra- 
tion, a disciplined imagination, 
and a reliable memory are 
among the many benefits which 
all who give the Course a fair 
trial gladly acknowledge. No 
wonder Pelman students are 
enthusiastic. 


From a Clergyman. 
Ref. No. C 4102. 
It is now twelve months 
since I used a note of any kind 
in public speaking. I hardly 
dared to believe that I could 
so completely abandon them. 
I thought that for special occa- 
sions I should fall back on 
notes, but this is not so. This 
is a great satisfaction to,me. 


From an Architect. 
Ref. No. W 6129 
The benefits derived from 
the Course are inestimable. 
A Pelman student is equipped 
with a wonderful stock of in- 
formation and devices. that 
cannot fail to help him to get 
the best out of any problem 
in life. I consider the lesson 
on Personality is alone worth 
the whole fee. My position 
has undoubtedly improved, 
both socially and financially, 
since I took the Course. 
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From an Author. 
Ref, No. H 6327. 


My opinion is that a man 
conscientiously studying the 
Pelman Course, and_persist- 
ently following its precepts, 
must succeed in life. Even in 
my own case, where success 
has been attained, I experienced 
a marked improvement, es- 
pecially in self-confidence and 
keener observation—two essen- 
tials in my profession, which 
necessarily conduce to financial 
gain. 


From a Civil and Electrica! 
Engineer. 
Ref. No. T 6072. 
The Course is interesting and 
instructive to a degree, and 
the results are really nothing 
short of marvellous. Finan- 
cially, it has been the cause of 
an~advancement approximat- 


we 


ing to 60 per cent. 


From an Actor. 


Ref. No. B 4533. 


Your Course has proved to 
be all that you claim for it, 
and I can honestly say that 
I have found the lessons not 
only interesting, but practical 
to a degree. What appeals to 
me, especially, if I may say so, 
is the sentiment of continued 


take in 
your old pupils; in fact, your 
interest in each pupil is mani- 
fest right through the Course. 


interest which you 


From a Barrister-at-Law. 
Ref. No. A 7001. 
I find that by the aid of the 
System I can memorize facts 
and figures in from one-tenth 
to one-quarter the time that 
would be otherwise required, 
while everything thus memo- 
rized is available in the mind 
for use at a moment’s notice. 
Information acquired _ before 
the study of your System is 

now more readily recalled. 


From a Dental Surgeon. 
Ref. No. A6100 
Of vast benefit in my prac- 
tice as a hospital surgeon. In 
college and hospital nothing 
of this is taught, but I think 
every college and _ hospital 
should give a course of instruc- 
tion in this to its students 


From a Bachelor-of-Law. 
Ref. No. G 7093. 
I have found the first lesson 
extremely interesting and most 
beneficial—so much so, in fact, 
that I consider it actually in 
itself quite worth the whole 
fee charged for the Course. 


THE ‘“ FOURTEEN POINTS” OF 
PELMANISM 
A STRIKING SUMMARY OF FACTS 


IN view of the enormous 
interest in Pelmanism shown 
by all classes of men and 
women, the following _ brief 
summary of facts is given for 


the benefit of those who have 
not followed closely the an- 
nouncements of the Pelman 
Institute which have already 
appeared. 
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1. Over 400,000 men _ and 
women of all classes have 
now adopted Pelmanism. 
These include literally 
every class and rank: 
Clerks, managers, soldiers, 
sailors, generals, admirals, 
peers, peeresses, shop as- 
sistants, salesmen, account- 
ants, barristers, solicitors, 
doctors, clergymen, jour- 
nalists, artisans, engineers, 
typists, secretaries, manu- 
facturers, bankers, &c. &c. 

2. Large numbers of these have 
increased their incomes by 
100%, 200%, 300%, and 
even more, as a direct re- 
sult of Pelmanism. Thou- 
sands of others have 
gained important positions 
or speedy promotion. In 
the Army and Navy some 
hundreds of officers openly 
attribute their promotion 
(and in many cases their 
M.C., D.S.0., &c.) to Pel- 
manism. 

3. No man or woman has yet 
failed to reap great benefit 
from Pelmanism, provided 
that the System has been 
conscientiously _ followed. 
Sweeping as the assertion 
may seem, it is yet an ad- 
mitted fact that ‘‘ progress 
by Pelmanism ”’ is certain 
if the Course is properly 
followed. 

4. No hard study is required. 
The Course is exceedingly 
interesting, and takes but 
a few minutes daily. Most 
people find that half an 
hour daily for a few weeks 
enables them to master the 
System, which is taught 
entirely by correspondence, 
and which can be followed 
anywhere. It does not in 
any way interfere with 
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your usual daily work, but 
helps you in it, making 
your work easier, quicker, 
better, and far more pro- 
ductive. 


5. Benefit begins with the first 


lesson. This is testified to 
by thousands of letters in 
the records of the Pelman 
Institute, many of which 
record promotion and in- 
creases as a direct result 
of Lessons. 


6. The benefit is life-long. A 


few weeks of study (a few 
minutes daily) produces a 
betterment of your mind 
and your ability, which 
makes for your advantage 
all your life. 


7. There is nothing artificial 


in Pelmanism : it develops 
your natural powers upon 
natural lines. The Pelman 
System exercises and dis- 
ciplines all your faculties, 
bringing them to full 
strength and enabling you 
to show greater ability in 
everything you apply to 
yourself. 


8. It brings out latent powers 


and talents. Testimony 
upon this point is simply 
overwhelming, thousands 
of men and women writing 
to say that they now find 
themselves able to do 
better work and to occupy 
far more responsible posi- 
tions (with corresponding 
bigger incomes) than they 
ever dreamed themselves 
capable of. 


g. Any one can understand Pel- 


manism. There is nothing 
technical or difficult in it ; 
any one of average (elemen- 
tary) education can quite 
easily master it. 


viii 
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14. 


The cost is 


very small. 
Many Pelmanists_ write 
that the Course would still 
be wonderfully cheap at 
ten times the present cost. 
Enrolment may still be 
secured at one-third less 
than the regular fee. 
Employers are quick to 
appreciate the services of 
Pelmanists. Many firms 
pay for the enrolment of 
their staffs, large firms 
having thus enrolled 70, 
100, 145, and 165 of their 
staffs at one time. 
Pelmanism is now indis- 
pensable to every man and 
woman, no matter of what 
age, status, or occupation. 
That fact is warmly 
attested by all of the 
many famous educationists, 
M.P.’s, authors, editors, 
and public men and women 
who have investigated the 
work and results of the 
Pelman Institute. No 
such important body of in- 
dependent testimony has 
ever before been gathered in 
support of an_ efficiency 
movement. That fact alone 
is conclusive. 

Pelmanism is_ world-wide. 
There are Pelman students 
in every corner of the 
British Empire, and many 
of these are so eager to 
commence the Course that 
they cable at great expense 
from the Farthest East, 
from India, Africa, &c., for 
the “ little grey books ”’ to 
be sent out. 

Every statement or claim 
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published by the Pelman 
Institute can be verified 
by any bona fide inquirer. 
Critical investigations have 
been made from time to 
time by great journals like 
‘ Truth,’ ‘ Public Opinion,’ 
‘John Bull,’ ‘ British 
Weekly,’ &c., and have in- 
variably resulted in warm 
editorial appreciations of 
the System. The Directors 
of the Institute have 
always welcomed investi- 
gation by the public, and 
the better the facts are 
known the more surely 
does enrolment follow 
The Institute is, in sober 
truth, doing a great work 
of national importance, and 
every man and woman 
should know at least the 
elementary facts about this 
wonderful movement. 


Full particulars of the Pelman 
Course are given in ‘Mind and 
Memory,’ which also contains 
a complete descriptive Synopsis 
of the twelve lessons. A copy 
of this interesting booklet, to- 
gether with a full reprint of 
‘ Truth’s’ famous Report on the 
work of the Pelman Institute, 
may be obtained gratis and 
post free by any reader of 
the NATIONAL REVIEW, wiio 
applies to the Pelman Institute, 
104 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.t. 


Overseas Addresses: 40 45 
Market Street, Melbourne; 15 
Toronto Street, Toronto; Club 
Arcade, Durban. 


